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THE COVER: Pillars of Empire: Stanley 
Baldwin and his wife, who to many British- 
ers symbolize the conservatism of the Em- 
pire. Both maintain that they are Little 
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Worcestershire home, (See page 8). (Wide 
World Photo). 
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LETTERS 





CANCER CURE: May I have the privilege 
of your columns to emphaticaliy deny a 
statement, which has been widely circulated, 
to the effect that I have become interested in 
Dr. William F. Koch’s cancer cure, and that 
[ have promised to aid in having a demon- 
l 


+ 
t 


ration of Dr. Koch’s cancer serum made on 
000 cancer sufferers. 
These statements are entirely without foun- 
dation, and whoever is propagating them is 
doing a gross violence to the truth. 
Joun A. Hartwe tt, M.D. 

The New York Academy of Medicine, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: NEws-WrEEK would never 
link such an able surgeon as John A. Hartwell, 
director of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, with William Frederick Koch, Detroit 
“cancer cure” peddler. It is only too glad to 
open its columns to scotch damaging rumors. 

A few Koch facts tell the story. Born in 
1885, Koch was graduated from Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine in 1918. A year later he 
joined the legion of cancer nostrum “discov- 
erers’’ when he announced his “synthetic 
antitoxin.” It was supposed to kill a cancer 
microbe which no man had seen and which 
few believed existed. 

In a ringing statement he described his 
“synthetic chemical” as “a difficultly pre- 
pared synthetic structure, worked down on a 
recrystallization process.” The statement 
meant little, told nothing. 

First injections of the Koch antitoxin cost 
$300. Subsequent ones $200. Repeatedly 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has told tales of the gruesome death 
that has claimed Koch nostrum patients. 


NOT QUIXOTIC: Thanks very much for 
sending me the News-WeEEK with the review 
0: my recent book and the personal note. 
Given the space and time at his disposal the 
reviewer gets somewhere near the heart of 
the book—which is an achievement often 
missed by reviewers. In the personal note 
the statements are all right, except for two 
slips. I was born at Knightstown, Indiana, 
not Edgetown, but that is a minor matter. 
The other is more serious. The Navy is not 
my pet aversion. I am for a Navy to defend 
the continental home of the American peo- 
ple. | am Only against the senseless policy of 
proceeding on the assumption that the United 
States can, or should attempt to, build a Navy 
big enough to impose victory of Great Britain 
or Japan in her own waters. To use a home- 


ly phrase, I am in favor of naval prudence, 
of not biting off more than we can chew. The 
present policy of our navalists, with a few 
exceptions, such as Commander Talbot, is 
prequixotism. I am against folly and idiotic 
risks, not naval defense. This is a distinction 
worth noting, 

Cuarves A, BEARD 
New Milford, Conn. 


Editorial Note: News-WeeEk acknowledges 
that a slip of the typewriter displaced Dr. 
3eard’s birthplace. It realizes also that only 
big navies (such as that recommended by 
Representative Vinon two weeks ago and 
foreshadowed by Ambassador-at-large Nor- 
man Davis last week. See page 8) are the 
scholar’s pet aversion. In four years he 
wrote five articles and one book touching the 
subject. 

. 

PLEASED SUBSCRIBER: My family and I 
are very much interested in reading world 
affairs both social and political. So much so, 
I want to tell you how pleased we are with 
News-WEEK. 

Down here in rural Virginia we look to 
the arrival of News-Week with gladness. 

I might also say that there is very little 
of its contents left unread. 

WitiiaAm C, Watters 

Princess Anne County, Va. 
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BETTER BOSTONIANS: In my Dec. 1 
number of News-WEEK, page 40, I note a 
short review of “Yonder Sails The May- 
flower” by Honore Wilson Morrow. You 
quote the author as stating that the book in- 
cludes “all that is known about the people 
who sailed on the Mayflower ;” and add, what 
I judge is your reviewer's opinion, although 
it may be an attempted sarcasm: “the ances- 
tors of all better Bostonians.’ Governor 
Shirley, whose correspondence I edited, 
would not agree. 

If this be the reviewer's opinion, I ask as 
a descendant of a Puritan who came to Bos- 
ton from England in 1635: Does that re- 
viewer consider the words Pilgrim and 
Puritan synonymous? My wife was a de- 
scendant of John Alden and Miles Standish 
and we regarded Pilgrims and Puritans as 
equals but not the same persons. What is 
your opinion? 

If the words quoted be intended for sar- 
casm, I ask: Do you consider such summary 
treatment of an ably written and instructive 
novel an example of good judgment? I am 
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CHRISTMAS...AT BROOKS BROTHERS 


Because we make exceptional articles of cloth- 
ing such as fur-lined coats, pink hunting coats, 
and odd jackets in exclusive Tweeds and Shet- 
lands... because we are agents for Peal shoes and 
luggage and saat other British specialties, such 
as hats from Lock & Co. and Herbert Johnson, 
of London...because we have stood undeviat- 
ingly since 1818 for Quality...many people 
have the erroneous idea that Brooks Brothers 
is an expensive place for Christmas shopping. 
As a matter of fact, our stocks include hun- 
dreds of useful gifts at modest prices, begin- 
ning at a dollar or two (and if you are look- 
ing for that kind of gift, continuing up into 
many hundreds of dollars). Brooks Brothers’ 
standards of style, workmanship...and of plain 
old-fashioned courtesy...obtain throughout, 
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but a Harvard A.B. and A.M. and a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Ph D., hence probably 
a back number. 
Cuartes H. Lincoin 
Worcester Historical Society, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEk’s Little Re- 
views are meant to be summary (“summed 
up, concise’—Webster). No sarcasm was 
intended by the phrase “Better Bostonians.” 
Whereas many reputable families were start- 
ed by other skips’ passengers, the 100 or so 
Separatists who sailed on the Mayflower in 
1629 founded the first permanent New Eng- 
land settlement at Plymouth, Mass. Genea- 
logically their descendants are better off than 
the fruits of later arrivals. Though the May- 
flowerites came via Holland they were as 
Puritan as those who arrived straight from 
England in the decade 1630-1640—the name 
Pilgrim is used to distinguish the earliest 
migration. 





GLARING EXAMPLES: Your article 
“Fourth Estate,” page 39 of November 17 
issue omits a glaring example of how the 
press loses out on ballot box battles. 

William L. Dill, Democratic nominee for 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, was 
the favored candidate of the majority of the 
33 daily newspapers in this State. The Hud- 
son Dispatch (19,665 circulation) viciously 
attacked his opponent, Harold G. Hoffman, 
with scurrilous cartoons and stinging edito- 
rials. Many of them were inserted as adver- 
tisements in the press of the State. The 
Jersey Observer (36,518), Jersey Journal 
(37,758), in Jersey City and Bayonne Times, 
(12,746) favored the Democratic candidate. 
The Paterson Evening News in his own home 
town strongly advocated his election. The 
Bergen Evening Record (16,850), a power- 
ful organ, editorialized for his election day 
after day. 

In Essex County, the largest paper in the 
State, Newark Evening News, with 150,000 
daily circulation, advocated Dill for Gov- 
ernor. The Newark Star Eagle, with 93,565 
and Newark Ledger (46,112) followed suit. 

The capital papers, Trenton State Gazette 
(13,721) and Trenton Evening Times (42,- 
994), were favorable to Mr. Dill. So was The 
Asbury Park Evening Press (12,477). 

The Herald-News of Passaic (25,000), The 
Elizabeth Daily Journal (27,200), The Perth 
Amboy Evening News (12,075), and New 
Brunswick Home News (13, 903) were Hoff- 
man boosters.. Late in the campaign The 
Long Branch Daily Record (8,326) got on his 
bandwagon. 

The total circulation of the papers against 
Hoffman was 615,771, compared to 120,000 
with him. 

In face of this opposition, and notwith- 
standing a Democratic tendency all over the 
country, he romped away with a 12,086 
majority out of 1,300,000 votes cast. 

He carried a Republican Assembly and 
somata, and 10 out of 14 Congressmen with 
him. 

The newspapers are not good guessers as 
a rule. In 1928, The Newark Evening News 
advocated the election of William L. Dill as 
against Morgan F. Larson. In the Spring of 
1934 it advocated the election of the incum- 
bent commissioners in the City of Newark. 
And guessed wrong every time. 


Gerorce J. MILLER 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
« 


FIGURES NOT NAMED: On page 28 of 
your Nov. 17 issue you end a sketch of Wer- 
ner Janssen by saying that he recently de- 
clined an offer from Henry Ford of $100,000 
for ten concerts in Detroit. 

I can assure you on the best of authority 
that Mr. Janssen received no offer of any 
kind from Henry Ford, the only basis for 
this being the fact that Mr. Janssen’s name 
was included in a list of conductors who 
were being considered for a series of sym- 
phony broadcasts. It was _ learned that 
Janssen was unavailable and his name was 
removed from consideration. 

No offer was made, no figure was men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Janssen is no doubt too good a mu- 
sician to need this sort of exaggeration in 
his promotion. 

: Paut L, Lewis 

Vice President 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BALKANS: Refugees Are Thrust Across the Border; 


Yugoslavs and Hungarians Talk War; the League Makes Peace 


Last week the ghost of King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia, slain Oct. 9 in 
Marseille, walked abroad. Week by 
week since his death, tension has 
grown. The assassin, said Yugoslavs, 
had been aided by Hungarians. Hun- 
gary must be held responsible! Hun- 
garians must be made to suffer! 

Without warning the government at 
Belgrade acted. It summarily deported 
more than 2,800 Hungarian settlers. 
Europe felt the threat of another war. 

Trains packed with shivering refu- 
gees crept across the bleak wind-swept 
plain. Some halted among the gray 
stone buildings of Szeged, Hungary’s 
second largest city. Others pulled up 
near the brown clay huts of Hungarian 
frontier villages. 

Out of the cars stumbled youths and 
old men, crying children, women hold- 
ing babies. Bewildered and fright- 
ened, they told of being routed from 
their homes in Yugoslavia, where they 
had lived for years. 

In Szeged, a pretty city with a popu- 
lation of 136,000,- they told pitiful 
stories. One refugee mother moaned 
that Yugoslav troops had forced her 
to board a train before she could find 
her small daughter. Another deported 
woman gave birth to a child a few 
hours after arriving in Szeged. 


Homeless and humble, the refugees 
ate voraciously at emergency soup 
kitchens, then plodded to shelter in 
railway stations and schools. Sick 
crowded the hospitals. Trains rumbled 
north, bearing hundreds from the over- 
taxed border towns to hastily estab- 
lished refugee centers in Budapest. 

Hungarian rage mounted. Hungarian 
and Yugoslav sentries faced each other 
tensely across the imaginary line that 
Separates the two nations. Budapest 
Officials knew war would throw 35,000 
Hungarian troops in conflict with more 
than three times as many Yugoslavs. 
Prudently, they deprived Hungarian 
border guards of weapons. 

An incident reported at the height of 
the exodus seemed to justify their fore- 
sight. One night, said an official state- 
ment from Budapest, a band of gray- 
clad Yugoslav Iregulars swaggered 
across the line. Armed with knives and 
pistols and sporting death’s-head em- 
blems in their caps, they challenged the 
Hungarians to fight. The latter, under 
iron-clad orders to ignore such provo- 


cations, choked down their fury and 





INTERNATIONAL RADIO PHOTO 


Reverberations From the Assassination of King Alexander: Hungarian 
Refugees, Ordered Out of Their Homes by the Yugoslav Government 


persuaded the sneering invaders to re- 
tire without shooting. 


REVENGE: Yugoslavia claims that 
Viada Georgieff, King Alexander’s as- 
sassin, once found refuge at Janka 
Puszta, a cluster of old houses and 
barns on Hungarian soil ten miles from 
the Yugoslav line. There, according to 
Belgrade officials, scores of terrorists 
gathered to plan murders. 

They dispersed early this year at 
the insistence of Hungarian authorities 
after vigorous protests came from Bel- 
grade. But Yugoslavs maintain that 
many plotters still remain in other 
parts of Hungary and that Budapest 
knows their whereabouts. 

During the Summer the Yugoslavs’ 
resentment was directed also against 
Italy, where, they charged, other ter- 
rorists congregated. But after the 
killing of King Alexander, the Belgrade 
government concentrated popular in- 
dignation on little Hungary. Italy was 
too powerful to antagonize. 

In vain Julius Goemboes, Hungarian 
Premier, protested his nation’s inno- 
cence. Three weeks ago Yugoslavia 
took her grievances to the League of 
Nations, Hungary, she said, was guilty 
of the King’s murder. 

Yugoslav delegates wanted the 
charges aired in January. Hungarians 
demanded the matter be discussed at 


the League Council special session 
scheduled for last week. Yugoslavia 
began expelling Hungarians three days 
before the session convened. 


HatTrReps: With sinking hearts mem- 
bers of the League Council gathered 
around a horseshoe table in the old 
National Hotel. Behind the Yugoslav- 
Hungarian quarrel lurked other inter- 
national hatreds. Hungary grudges 
the territory Czechoslovakia took after 
the war. Yugoslavia fears Italy. Italy 
suspects France. 

Boske Jeftich, Yugoslavia’s portly, 
mustached Foreign Minister, rehashed 
the terrorist camp charges. For six 
years, he declared, the camp bred as- 
sassins who in Yugoslavia alone made 
twenty attacks. 

Dr. Tibor Eckhardt, slim, youthful- 
looking Hungarian delegate to the 
League, took the rostrum. He harped 
on the cruelties of the deportation which 
had “aroused indignation hard for the 
Hungarian nation to restrain.” 

Hungary, he insisted, was innocent. 
Then he sought to shift the blame to 
the United States, asserting King Alex- 
ander had been “sentenced to death” in 
Ohio. He explained later that Croats, 
meeting in Youngstown last Summer, 
cheered the announcement of a plot to 
murder the monarch. 

This thrust was barbed with truth. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Szeged, Hungary’s Second Largest City: Here Emergency Soup Kitchens and Shelters Were Set Up 
Last Week to Take Care of Peasants Brought Across the Yugoslav Border in Refugee Trains 





The Hrvatska Domobran, which Croats 
call a “legal” branch of the dread 
Ustasha, Croatian terrorist society, is 
said to be well organized both in the 
United States and in South America. 
Its American headquarters are in Pitts- 
burgh. Youngstown leaders, informed 
of M. Eckhardt’s charges, said Ameri- 
can Croats had merely predicted the 
King’s violent death. But Ante Valen- 
ta, a Pittsburgh leader, admitted num- 
erous American Croats had sent funds 
to Europe, expected the assassination, 
and rejoiced when they heard of it. 


Desirous apparently of avoiding trou- 
ble with Rome, M. Eckhardt failed to 
mention Dr. Ante Pavelich, supposed 
brains of the conspiracy. Dr. Pavelich, 
arrested in Turin nine days after the 
murder, remains in Italy. Premier Mus- 
solini has refused France’s request that 
he be extradited. 


Then Geneva received a shock. Dele- 
gates had expected outbursts from 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. But the 
belligerence of Czechoslovakia startled 
them. Dr. Eduard Benes, president of 
the Council and Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister, jumped to his feet. Habitual- 
ly a mild-spoken man, he now lashed 
out against Hungary and her demands 
for treaty revision to return some of 
her lost domain. 


Conspirators, he snapped, gesticulat- 
ing violently with his thumbs, sought 
to detach Slovakia from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Let them beware! No force, 
he bragged, can halt the development 
of the young nations of Central 
Europe... “The assassination of Alex- 
ander was the fatal culmination of an 
attempt to arrest this evolution, If 
the case now before us had occurred 
before the World War or when the 











League of Nations did not exist, war 
between the two States in dispute 
would have been a dolorous and hor- 
rible reality.” 


Speaking French with an atrocious 
accent, he rapped out a sharp warning 
to all Little Entente foes, which in- 
clude Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
“And if, in the future, anybody strikes 
at the unity of Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania, that catastro- 
phe (war) will surely come.” 


SCARE: Presses hummed. Newspapers 
of the world ran war-scare headlines. 
Next day France and Britain began to 
exert their power. Capt. Anthony 
Eden, British Lord Privy Seal, re- 
minded all members of the League 
Council of their duty to find a peaceful 
solution of the quarrel regardless of 
“local conditions.” 


Pierre Laval, peasant-born French 
Foreign Minister, backed up the aris- 
tocratic Briton. ‘France, in this grave 
debate,” he began “is on Yugoslavia’s 
side.” Then he looked sharply at M. 
Jeftich, the Yugoslav, who sat slumped 
in his chair at one end of the table. 
“By the calm she has not broken and 
must not break, Yugoslavia has proved 
her strength and unity.” 


The Frenchman’s contention that 
treaty revision would disturb European 
peace brought Baron Pompeio Aloisi, 
chief of the Italian delegation, to his 
feet. Italy has long advocated treaty 
revision. In the present quarrel, the 
Baron intimated plainly, Rome sided 
with Budapest. 

“My country,” said the smooth, graci- 
ous nobleman, “was first to affirm the 
principles that the treaties should be 
adapted to new requirements, for this 








is the best means to guarantee the 
preservation of peace.” 

He hastened, however, to support M. 
Laval’s proposal for an international 
agreement to stamp out terrorism. 
Maxim Litvinoff, burly Soviet Foreign 
Minister, also favored the plan. 


Sunday brought encouraging reports 
from Belgrade. Chief Regent Prince 
Paul returned from London, where he 
had attended the Duke of Kent’s wed- 
ding. A few hours after he reached the 
Yugoslav capital, his government or- 
dered expulsion of Hungarians to cease. 


AccorD: M. Laval and Captain Eden 
flitted from one conference to another, 
high-pressuring the stubborn Hun- 
garian and Yugoslav delegates. Baron 
Aloisi aided them, despite his pro- 
nouncement on treaty revision. Resent- 
ful, the Yugoslavs hinted they might 
withdraw from the League. Dr. Benes 
openly threatened that Czechoslovakia 
would quit unless Yugoslavia got 
“‘justice.” 

But the great powers, as usual, had 
their way. Monday Yugoslavia and 
Hungary agreed to a peaceful settle- 
ment.. Hungary promised action to 
identify and punish terrorist ac- 
complices within her borders. M. 
Jeftich gave soothing reassurance that 
he had not intended to impugn Hun- 
gary’s honor. 

Shortly before midnight the League 
Council, with the approval of both dis- 
putants, adopted a formal resolution 
prepared by the great powers. It 
placed some blame for the assassina- 
tion on Hungarian officials, and author- 
ized: Captain Eden to draft an inter- 
national anti-terrorist treaty. 

Again the dove of peace had escaped 
the butcher. 
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INVESTIGATION: Senators Pry Into Arms 


Makers’ Files; Vehement Charges, Angry Denials 


Sixty officials of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. traipsed into the lobby 
of Washington’s Shoreham Hotel last 
week. From Hartford and Bridgeport, 
Conn., came smaller delegations from 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co. and the du Pont-controlled Reming- 
ton Arms Co. Bell boys carrying lug- 
gage darted in and out of elevators. 


The delegations were prepared to stay’ 


until Christmas. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Da- 
kota had reopened his Senate commit- 
tee’s probe into the munitions industry. 
Through a week’s sessions of seeking 
proof that private concerns cannot be 
trusted with arms making, he ran the 
gamut from icy sarcasm to boiling rage. 

Munitions magnates in the witness 
chairs were just as vehement. Mr. Nye 
and his fellow Senators, they suggested, 
were barking up the wrong tree in 
blaming them for making wars. “Until 
the people no longer want to fight,” 
said Pierre, oldest and baldest of the 
three du Pont brothers, “there will be 
no way of preventing wars.” 

The Senator from North Dakota pro- 
duced letters culled from company files 
and Federal department records. They 
bared business secrets that occasional- 
ly brought blushes to witnesses’ faces. 
By the week-end adjournment, Mr. Nye 
and his fellow Senators had produced 
evidence on five counts against the arms 
makers. 


WaR-PROMOTING: Samuel M. Stone, 
president of the Colt Company, placed 
his fingers tip to tip and leaned forward 
to listen intently to his own affidavit. 
Written in 1926, it stated that in 1908 
arms makers “knew a tremendous con- 
flict was brewing and spent the money 
necessary to organize -a sales force 
throughout Europe.” 

Mr. Colt at first denied his company’s 
expansion in pre-war years was in an- 


ticipation of the conflict. Finally he 
said he would stand by the affidavit. 
That document stated further that 
“practically every member of the board 
of directors materially increased his 
stock holdings.” 


SECRET SELLING: “I think if the United 
States War Department understood 
what was going on they would strongly 
object,” wrote Col. W. N. Taylor, a 
Paris agent for du Poni, in 1923. His 
letter referred to a contract then pend- 
ing with The Nobel Company, British 
arms makers. The next year another 
letter, found in the du Pont files, stated: 
“We cannot act in good faith with our 
own government if we continue to ex- 
change military secrets with foreign 
munitions makers.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 
THE PRESIDENT: 

Disclosed plans to remove Bankhead Cotton 
Act restrictions from growers producing 
two bales or less a year. 

Returned to Washington after two weeks’ 
stay in Warm Springs, Ga. En route to the 
capital he conferred with Secretaries Mor- 


genthau, Ickes, Postmaster General Far- 
ley, and other ranking New Dealers. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Food and Drug Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture served notice it 





would renew its battle for a new and ef- 
fective food and drug law. 

William H. Standley, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, reported “critical situation” in navy 
because warships are now manned by only 
79 per cent of the full complement of 
enlisted men. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 
National Industrial Relations Board ousted 


11 of the 32 members of the Cotton Gar- 
ment Code Authority. 
facturers who had opposed the 
week. 

Agriculture Adjustment. Administration an- 
nounced it had paid a total of $522,426,189 
in benefits to farmers. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 6) 


The 11 were manu- 
36-hour 


ReOslges ©. crvccvewvevecesscvevese $83,855,559.33 
Hxpemditures. .cccccosccvcscecsers $188,049,930.08 
BOlAMOS ov cvedcctccvcceevvess $1,573,565,699.56 
Deficit, fiscal year.........+-- $1,530,765,394.58 
Public Debt osc ccccioesccess $27,365,691,437.95 


Witnesses insisted the principal “‘se- 
cret” involved was an improved smoke- 
less powder formula. 


Lospsyine: In April, 1925, Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
met with representatives of eleven arms 
companies and sought their views on 
the disarmament treaty. Witnesses last 
week insisted the arms makers con- 
sulted Mr. Hoover only as sporting 
goods manufacturers. Mr. Hoover, in 
Palo Alto, sent word that he had called 
the conference at the State Depart- 
ment’s request. Investigators reported 
they could find no such official request. 
Witnesses steadfastly denied their con- 
ference had hampered the work of 
treaty makers in Geneva. 


“But gentlemen,” Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark interjected softly, “your 
very first recommendation was that 
pistols and revolvers be exempted. You 
argued that they were not war ma- 
terials. And yet everyone knows that 
pistols are used by cavalrymen, artil- 
lerymen, tank men, machine gunners, 
officers, and non-commissioned officers, 
as a very handy war weapon.” 


EmBaArco-EvaDInG: Five years ago 
du Pont authorized its agent to buy a 
$4,000 interest in a Dutch concern. A 
little later munitions left du Pont fac- 
tories for the Dutch company. In Hol- 
land stevedores transferred the con- 
signment to a ship bound for China. 
Thus the shipment reached China with- 
out violating the Chinese embargo. 


PROPAGANDIZING: In 1921 Ben. K. 
Raleigh, a Paris representative for du 
Pont, wrote a letter describing his suc- 
cess in placing newspaper stories de- 
signed to help the company obtain high 
tariffs on dyestuffs. 


“In this case,” he concluded, “Dr. 
Chapin paid for the lunch, but I want 
to be in a position to come back at him 
and the other people whom we want to 
cultivate... Floyd Gibbons of The (Chi- 
cago) Tribune should be cultivated more 
closely, and you know how much can be 
done over a bite to eat and a drink.” 





KEYSTONE 


Irenee du Pont Blowing Rings at the Senate Investigation of Munitions Makers 
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FRICTION: Washington Elite and 
U. S. Chamber at Loggerheads 


A rude shock ran up the vertebrae of 
polite Washington society last week. 
The Town Hall of Washington had 
been snubbed. This forum group has 
a list of sponsors, including Mrs. Roose- 
velt, that reads like a page from 
Who’s Who. The Federal Office of 
Education also backed it to encourage 
open discussion of vital problems. 

The members of the forum had en- 
gaged the multi-chandeliered teak- 
wood-floored Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium for their Winter schedule. 
After the first meeting last week Silas 
H. Strawn, trustee and ex-president of 
the chamber, began growling. His 
words, in effect, locked the door of the 
auditorium and put up a “Town Hall 
Keep Out” sign. 


Pressed for a reason, Mr. Strawn: 


hedged. He said the Town Hall charged 
admission fees—a violation of the 
chamber’s rules. Then he came out 
with his charge. The list of Town 
Hall speakers, he snorted, was “a 
cross-section of crazy crack-brains.” 

The “crack-brains” included Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist; Donald Rich- 
berg, the President’s right-hand man, 
and Maurice Hindus, Liberal. To calm 
the conservative chamber and prove 
its own open-mindedness, the Town 
Hall announced it had invited Ogden 
Mills to speak. 

Mr. Strawn would not budge. Claim- 
ing his high-handed act caused the 
fashionably sponsored group “consid- 
erable embarrassment,” the members 
held their next confab at the Shoreham 
Hotel. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Says 


Newsmen Will “Guess Wrong” 


While the President was away, his 
subordinates in Washington talked in 
headlines. Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins told of $9,000,000,000 work relief 
plans. Secretary.of the Interior Ickes 
hinted at billions for public housing. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt arrived. from 
Georgia. The administration’s plans, 
he told correspondents, would be out- 
lined to Congress Jan. 3. Until that 
time the newsmen would have to be 
content with guesses. “If you guess,” 
he warned them, “you’ll guess wrong.” 

With such thin pickings at the White 
House, news-gatherers rushed to Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. Ickes, Mr. Moffett, and 
other fruitful news sources. But the 
President’s return had dropped a man- 
tle of discreet silence over the whole 
official family. 


® Anna Eleanor Roosevelt last week 
gave the first ladies’ masquerade in 
White House history. In the glitter- 
ing gold and crystal of the East Room 
Mrs. Roosevelt welcomed 500 guests, 
including most of the wives of Wash- 
ington officialdom. 

The husbands—President Roosevelt, 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Senators, and newspaper corre- 
spondents—were all safe at the Grid- 
iron Club dinner. Mrs. Roosevelt gave 
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WIDE WORLD 
Genevieve Forbes Herrick Appearing 
Roosevelt at Masquerade 


WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Harold Ickes as a Zuni 
Indian at White House Party 








her party just so wives wouldn’t feel 
left out. 

All were in costumes. Only Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in the brilliant red and 
green of a Rumanian peasant, was un- 
masked. Secret Service agents, posted 
at the door, wore worried frowns as 
they peeked behind the women’s masks. 
It was their job to keep out uninvited 
guests. 

The women guests sipped wine from 
glasses recently resurrected from 
White House storerooms. They were 
the first to enjoy the new White House 
policy of serving wine at formal enter- 
tainments. 


© In Fort Worth, Texas, on a visit to 
his in-laws, the Googinses, Elliott 
Roosevelt told of his experience in a 
Chicago railroad station, and explained 
his feelings. 

“I was walking down the platform 
with the baby in my arms when two 
photographers jumped from behind a 
post and snapped their flashlight bulbs. 
I caught one and when he refused to 
give me the plate I was forced to take 
his coat apart and get it. 

“I don’t give a damn what the news- 
papers print about the old man and 
his politics, but when they start taking 
pictures of my baby against my wishes, 
I am going to do plenty.” 


G.O.P.: Open Warfare Breaks 


Out in Borah-Couzens Sector 


Ten years ago two burly Republican 
Senators leaned over a little restaurant 
table in Washington. A_ thoughtful 
scowl creased the leonine face of Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho. His companion, 
James M. Couzens of Michigan, talked 
vigorously. 

Both Senators were known as “in- 
surgents.” Both disliked Coolidge lead- 
ership. Why, asked Couzens, should 
Borah not run for President in the 
1924 election? For campaign funds, 
Couzens volunteered a sizeable slice of 
the $30,000,000 he had made by selling 
his stock in the Ford Motor Co. 

“Let me think it over,” replied Borah. 
He never again mentioned the subject. 

Gradually their friendship cooled. In 
the past year they have hardly spoken. 
Finally, in Washington last week the 
onetime friends flew at each other's 
throats. 

Mr. Borah’s comments started the 
row. The G.O.P., he trumpeted in a pre- 
pared statement, must oust National 
Chairman Henry P. Fletcher and other 
“reactionary” leaders, clearing the way 
for sweeping “liberalization.” 

Most politicians considered the out- 
burst characteristic Borahtory and ig- 
nored it. But Senator Couzens, who had 
been angered by Borah’s anti-NRA ti- 
rades, seized upon the statement. 

He poured forth long-withheld spleen, 
giving Washington its liveliest personal 
spat in weeks. The Borah blast, he ob- 
served bitterly, was “as usual, nothing 
but‘ words.” The Idahoan, sneered 
Couzens, always insurged between elec- 
tions and made a name as a one-man 
party. “Yet who is Senator Borah to 
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shout liberalism?” he demanded. “He 
has never voted for a liberal for Presi- 
dent in his life . . . I invite Senator 
Borah to suggest a program for what 
he thinks would be an ideal Republican 
party.” 

Back fired Borah: “If he wants a 
platform I will give him one and its 
first plank will be headed by a pledge 
to tax present tax-exempt securities.” 
Few missed the gibe’s import: Cou- 
zens’s tremendous fortune is reputedly 
invested in government securities. 

Soon the crossfire of personal de- 
nunciation completely obscured the 
question of the Republican party’s fate. 
In New York, Chairman Fletcher in- 
terrupted the Couzens-Borah feud only 
long enough to comment: “I have no 
intention of resigning.” 

® 


CRIME: Nation’s Narcotic Rings 
Take Severe Federal Beating 


“Devote every effort to cleaning up 
your district between Friday night and 
Saturday night, Dec. 8.’ 

Telegraph wires flasied this message 
from the Federal Narcotic Bureau to a 
score of district offices last week. Sat- 
urday night reports flashed back: 560 
arrests, and more to come. 

Cleveland reported arrest of peddlers 
who were giving “free samples” to high 
school students. It takes but 30 days 
to turn a healthy youth into an addict, 
and a slave for life. Pittsburgh cleaned 
out its Tong headquarters. Seattle 
raiders found dope merchants on an 
ocean liner. Baltimore uncovered a 
mail-order dope ring. Arrests and 
seizures stirred excitement in Detroit, 
Denver, Boston, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Oklahoma City, Des Moines, Atlanta, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
New York. 

Having staged a grand opening for 
the national crime conference this week, 
agents put their captives in jail, then 
sat back and waited. Desperate be- 
cause they cannot get dope, prisoners 
usually “peach” on other peddlers and 
wholesalers. 


JUDGE’S SON: Tale of Murder 
And “Suicide” in Tulsa, Okla. 


Last fortnight a police flashlight 
shone into a car parked in the well-to- 
do Forest Hills section of Tulsa, Okla. 
Over the steering wheel slumped the 
body of John Gorrell, 23-year-old son 
of a respected local physician. Two 
bullet holes pierced his head. In a 
holster beside the body was the small 
pistol from which the shots had been 
fired. 

Two days later a heavy-faced, curly- 
haired youth plodded into the Tulsa 
jail. He identified himself as Phillip 
Kennamer, 19-year-old son of Franklin 
E. Kennamer, Tulsa’s distinguished 
Federal judge. He confessed the 
murder and was clapped into prison. 

Police were baffled. They knew the 
murderer but not the motive. Young 
Kennamer’s_ self-defense explanation 
seemed unreasonable. 





Acquaintances of the murderer and 
victim were called to County Attorney 
Holly Anderson’s office. What did they 
know of Kennamer’s. life? Storekeep- 
ers, college students, and hardened 
criminals also testified. 

After six days of investigation, Mr. 
Anderson voiced his conclusions. He 
told an amazing, unbelievable tale that 
made Tulsa social circles spin like an 
eccentric top. 

Young Kennamer, he said, was the 
overlord of a gang of well-bred youths 
whose activities included robbery, ex- 
tortion, and bootlegging. Kennamer, 
“like gangsters of Chicago or New 
York,” murdered Gorrell when the 


latter tried to “quit and go straight.” 
Sunday, Sidney Born Jr., son of a 


- 


Kentucky Invoked the Ancient Punishment of Public Ball-and- 





REVIVAL: Kentucky Drunkards 
Get the Ball-and-Chain Cure 


Shades of Puritan New England’s 
ducking stools, stocks, and whipping 
posts stalked last week through the 
streets of the little hill town of Paints- 
ville, Ky. 

On Main Street a strange, Colonial 
sight startled a good part of the town’s 
3,500 population. Separated at inter- 
vals of half a block three men were 
chained to electric light poles. Ragged 
and unshaved, they shivered in the chill 
air. Padlocked to their ankles were heavy 
chains and two 25-pound iron balls. 

Police Judge R. A. Patrick, himself 
three-quarters of a century old, invoked 
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Chain for Them: (Left to Right) Pelphrey, Price and Dills 


Tulsa University professor and friend 
of young Kennamer, tried to reach the 
“gang leader’ by telephone. Fifteen 
minutes later he was found in his 
father’s automobile—shot through the 
head. Police wrote “suicide” on the 
blotter. 

Monday police quizzed Homer F.. Wil- 
cox Jr., son of an oil magnate, then ar- 
rested him for “malicious . mischief.” 
Ted Bath, yet to be questioned, left 
town muttering “a shot could seal your 
lips.”’ 


the ancient law. The miscreants, James 
Price, William Dills, and Oscar Pel- 
phrey, had been drunk. 

Pressure of public opinion combined 
with nasty weather got the three pil- 
loried prisoners back into jail. There 
they would remain, swore the peppery 
police judge, until they paid the $15 fine 
or worked it off by the sweat of their 
brows—repairing public roads. 

But drunkeness, said many towns- 
folk, hardly called for such medieval 
discipline. 
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BRITAIN: Tories Approve Liberal India Policy; 
Baldwin Checkmates Die-Hards; Self-Rule Assured 


“No surrender in India.” 

Stalwart elderly Tories flaunted 
posters in the rain at the entrance to 
ginger-bread, Late-Victorian Queen’s 
Hall, London. The Central Conserva- 
tive Council was in session in the huge 
brown and gilt hall. 

Peers and Members of Parliament 
filled the stage. Delegates from Con- 
servative strongholds crowded the 
floor and balcony. Stanley Baldwin 
(see cover), party leader, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and reputedly 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald’s 
boss, was in the front row. The nar- 
row eyes of the world’s most famous 
pipe-smoker fell on huge “No Smok- 
ing” signs. 

The Conservatives last week pre- 
pared to vote on the government’s pro- 
posed Indian constitutional reforms. 
On the vote hung the fate of India, 
the duration of the National Cabinet, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s own political future. 

Mr. Baldwin produced a politician’s 
practical speech. “Remember,” he 
said, “what we, for a century, have 
taught India to expect. We have 
preached English institutions, democ- 
racy and all that.” His pudgy hands 
clutched at his lapels. “It is my con- 
sidered judgment that you have a good 
chance of keeping the whole of the 
subcontinent of India in the empire 
forever. You have a chance, and a 
good chance; but I say to you deliber- 
ately that it is my firm conviction that 
if you refuse her this opportunity 
(partial self-government) you will in- 
fallibly lose India, whatever you do, 
before two generations have passed. 
That, to my mind, is the choice.” 

There was a spatter of applause. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, a tall, gaunt 
figure in an old-fashioned frock coat, 
stood up. Times had changed since his 
young days, when he had declaimed: 
“This country does not enter into 
treaties, she confers them.” 

The veteran Tory offered to compro- 
mise. He proposed to give Indians 
local self-government, but attacked the 
government’s plan for a central Legis- 
lature. His jerky voice rose as he 
denounced the report. “There is no 
strength in it,” he shrieked, ‘no power 
whatever.” 

A little man with a formidable scrub- 
brush mustache strode across the plat- 
form. Viscount Fitzalan, 79, uncle and 
heir of the young, unmarried Duke of 
Norfolk, Britain’s ranking peer, started 
his oration in a colorless voice. “Speak 
up!” roared the balcony. Someone on 
the platform set a microphone in front 
of him. “I’m a Tory,” growled the 
Viscount, backing away, “and don’t 


care for’these newfangled things,’ 


Finally he consented to speak into it. 

He seconded Lord Salisbury’s plan. 
Winston Churchill, Tory-Liberal-Tory 

chameleon, led the die-hards’ fight. 


“Japan is carving out and building up 
an empire,” the round-faced statesman 
roared, “while we seem ready to be 
chattered out of power... Danger is 
in the air, others wait to take our 
place. Is this the moment to plunge 
our vast Oriental dependency into the 
melting pot?” 

Delegates cheered madly. Yet when 
the vote was taken, it stood 1,102 to 
390 for the government’s liberal plan. 

The man who wears Disraeli’s mantle 
as champion of the empire is a Little 
Englander at heart. “Hardly a day 
goes by,” Mr. Baldwin once said, 
‘whether I am in 10 Downing Street 
or in Parliament, when I cannot see a 
vision of the hills of Malvern and 
Abberley and the Teme Valley of the 
Shropshire border.” 

Mrs. Baldwin (see cover) told the 
same story. ‘My husband was sin- 
cere when he said he did not wish any- 
thing better than to spend his days in 
our Worcestershire home raising pigs.” 


ARMAMENTS: Disastrous Naval Race 


If Pact Dies, Warns Norman Davis 


Norman H. Davis, American Ambas- 
sador-at-Large, last week faced the 
American Correspondents Association 
in the Pinafore Room of the Savoy Ho- 
tel, London. 

The room is known all over Britain 
as the meeting place of the Thirteen 
Club. Every: Friday the thirteenth the 
club members gather there, light three 
cigarettes with one match, and other- 
wise try to discredit household supersti- 
tions. 

It was not Friday, but Thursday, and 
Mr. Davis was in no puckish mood. The 
white-haired Tennessean sat at the 
head of a horseshoe table, and in his 
soft, slurred voice read a formal state- 
ment on America’s policy at the naval 
conversations. He insisted he had pro- 
posed “a substantial all-round reduc- 
tion in naval armaments.” 

“The Washington conference put an 
end to a ruinous naval race and estab- 
lished a sound basis for peace im the 
Pacific and the Far East,” he said. That 
basis was equality of security, and the 
United States cannot accept the only 
alternative which has been suggested— 
equality of armaments. 

His final words—America’s first offi- 
cial threat of a naval race—constituted 
a sharp warning to Japan: “Abandon- 
ment now of the principles involved 
would lead to conditions of insecurity, 
of international suspicion, and of costly 
competition, with no real advantage to 
any nation.” 

In Boston the same day Japanese 


. Ambassador Hiroshi Saito insisted that 


Japan stood ready to scrap half her 
navy. “Ships are now faster,” he said, 
“guns reach farther, and the ratio does 
not give Japan security.” 
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LEAGUE: Britain Volunteers as 
Saar Policemen—on Condition 


In Geneva’s Palais des Nations last 
week Pierre Laval, French Foreign 
Minister, bowed his tousled head toward 
Eduard Benes, president of the League 
of Nations Council. 

France, recalled M. Laval, had the 
right, dating from 1926, to send troops 
to the Saar in case of need. But the 
troubled Basin was an international, 
not a Franco-German problem. There- 
fore: “France today asks the Leaguc 
Council to be responsible for order in 
the Saar, and in order that German 
public opinion and world opinion may 
know that France has no secret aims 
... France will gladly agree not to be 
represented in those international con- 
tingents, provided that Germany like- 
wise is not represented.” 

As the interpreter finished droning 
the words in English, Capt. Anthony 
Eden of Britain, handsomest man at 
the green baize table, laid down his 
cigarette. His voice quivered with ex- 
citement: 

“Tf the Council decides . . . that it is 
desirable for an international police 
force to be stationed in the Saar to 
maintain order during the plebiscite 
(Jan. 13), and if the United Kingdom 
is invited to cooperate, then provided 
other countries conveniently situated 
for the purpose are prepared to make 
a contribution, and on condition that 
both France and Germany assent to 
this arrangement, my government is 
prepared to provide a suitable pro- 
portion of such international force.” 

He puffed at his cigarette again. 
The room hummed with whispered 
comments on Britain’s astounding 
change of front. Last March she had 
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refused the plea of Geoffrey Knox, 
League Saar Commissioner, for such 
a force. The British public, which has 
long frowned on any military com- 
mitments on the Continent, seemed 
pleased with the change. “England,” 
rejoiced one Briton, “has finally joined 
the League.” 

Italy and Czechoslovakia pledged 
their cooperation. Maxim Litvinoff, 
Soviet Foreign commissar, made a 
wily speech aimed at influencing Mos- 
cow to contribute soldiers. From the 
Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, came official 
word of Germany’s approval. 

For at least a day, League officials 
dreamed of peace and rested on their 
laurels. 


FRANCE: Nation’s Henry Ford 
Is Down; May Soon Be Out 


When the Prince of Wales visited 
the Deauville casino in 1924, Andre 
Citroen, the Henry Ford of France, 
bustled up and introduced himself. The 
automobile manufacturer’s keen brown 
eyes glittered behind his pince-nez. 

“If you want to play, come over to 
our table,” he urged. “I’ve just won 
4,000,000 francs (then about $200,000) 
from the Greek bank and am now 
going to take the bank myself. TI’ll 
take any bet up to 5,000,000 francs. 
How about it?” 

The Prince’s main source of income 
—rents from property in Cornwall— 
approximates $300,000 a year. He de- 
clined M. Citroen’s invitation. ‘You 
are out of my class,” he said. 

Last week M. Citroen was again out 
of the Prince’s class. He now must 
look up, not down. The Prince was 
still well off, but M. Citroen’s company 
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Private Saar Police, Many of Them Britishers. Last Week Britain Proposed to Replace Them With Troops 
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owed 2,100 creditors more than $13,- 
000,000. Other debts included more 
than $3,900,000 due the French Govern- 
ment for back payments on workers’ 
insurance and, it was said, a sonte- 
what larger amount for back taxes. 

In his head office at Paris M. Citroen 
faced representatives of the Michelin 
tire company, the Schneider-Creusot 
steel and armaments concern, Lazare 
Freres bank, and the Finance Ministry. 
Still titular head of the firm, he made 
no attempt to dictate to his guests, 
who took virtual control of the busi- 
ness last March. 

M. Citroen introduced mass produc- 
tion into France. In 1929, his peak 
year, he turned out 120,000 cars. But 
financial mismanagement and heavy 
investments in new machinery forced 
him last Spring to agree to drastic re- 
organization in return for funds to pay 
his 30,000 workers. 

Reports which filtered from last 
week’s meeting said the Michelin con- 
cern, a $6,600,000 creditor, had offered 
to scale down its claims 55 per cent. 
Schneider-Creusot, to which Citroen 
owes $3,900,000, was believed to be 
ready for a 50 per cent cut. 

Citroen sales have been rising. Credi- 
tors felt the firm might pay dividends 
if they could mark the total debt down 
to about $13,000,000 and raise sufficient 
credit for restricted operation. 

The government, always anxious to 
save workers’ jobs, has a special in- 
terest in the seven Citroen factories. In 
war they could be converted into muni- 
tions plants. Army officers, however, 
declare the existing machinery could 
not be altered easily. Under the re- 
organization they plan to change the 
equipment. 

No statement was made of the future 
fate of M. Citroen, whose fiery name, 
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The Principals in the Galapagos Triangle: 
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(Center) and Her Two Escorts, 


Lorenz (Left) and Phillipson (Right). Lorenz Is Dead. The Baroness and Phillipson Have Disappeared 


flashed by night from an Eiffel Tower 
ad-sign, is familiar to millions. But 
gossips said that the inveterate little 
gambler would probably lose his job. 


GERMANY: Hitler Purges Nazi 
Regime of 2 Old Confederates 


Fifteen years ago an obscure lance 
corporal wandered into a Munich hall 
to hear a speech. On the platform, Gott- 
fried Feder, a diminutive, cleft-chinned 
architect, held forth on the German 
Workers’ party, which boasted six mem- 
bers. A few days later the lance corpo- 
ral—Adolf Hitler—became Member No. 
r ¢ 

This little group formed the nucleus 
of the Nazi party, whose platform Herr 
Feder wrote. In succeeding years two 
of the original seven dropped out. A 
third was killed during the Beer Hall 
Putsch of 1923. At the beginning of 
last week there remained in Nazi office 
three of the Reich Leader’s old associ- 
ates—Max Amann, head of Nazi publi- 
cations; Karl Mauris, leader of a Hit- 
ler Guard detachment, and Herr Feder, 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Economics and Commissar for Suburban 
Land Settlement. 

Last week Member No. 7 got rid of 
Member No. 1. Herr Feder, said an 
official statement, was “‘relieved’”’ of his 
offices and placed on a pension. His exit 
constituted a triumph for Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, economic and financial dicta- 
tor. Dr. Schacht has opposed Herr 
Feder’s plans for devaluation of cur- 
rency, nationalization of banking, abo- 
lition of “interest slavery,” and other 
Socialistic schemes originally part of 
the Nazi platform but shelved when 
Herr Hitler came to power. 

Another Nazi pioneer felt the Reich 
Leader’s displeasure during the week. 
Helmuth Brueckner was ousted both as 
Governor of Silesia and as member of 
the Prussian State Council. The an- 
nouncement of his dismissal charged 
him with “conduct injurious to the 
party.” Last July the tall, distinguished- 


looking official threatened Catholic 
priests with firing squads. 


But veteran Nazis saw other reasons 
for his disgrace. A Left-winger, Herr 
Brueckner tried vainly last year to ful- 
fill Nazi promises to divide Junker es- 
tates among the peasants. He was also 
a bosom friend of Edmund Heines, 
Breslau police chief and Storm Trooper 
executed during the June 30 “blood 
purge.” Herr Brueckner brazenly re- 
frained from wiring congratulations to 
Berlin after the slaughter, 


GALAPAGOS: Mystery and Death 


Come to a Tropical Paradise 


The white yacht Valero III rolled 
gently in the purple swell off Marchena 
Island in the Galapagos archipelago 
one brilliant day last week. From her 
bridge George Allen Hancock, a spec- 
tacled, graying millionaire, gazed at 
an 800-foot gray lava cliff surrounded 
by a dazzling beach: Somewhere on the 
beach lay two human bodies, principals 
in a mystery story which the Los An- 
geles oil magnate and patron of science 
hoped to solve. 


Host to ten scientists of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Mr. Hancock also 
wanted to continue his study of the 
island group whose huge tortoises, trop- 
ical penguins, and marine and land 
iguanas can be duplicated nowhere else 
on earth: He expected, for instance, to 
ascertain the fate of 40 four-foot land 
lizards which he and another scientific 
party transferred last year from one 
island to another. But news of the 
bodies, found thirteen days earlier by 
tuna fishermen, intrigued him. The 
story had all the elements of good de- 
tective fiction. ‘ 


SETTLERS: The Galapagos group has 
seen some odd visitors lately. On Flo- 
reana Island, 120 miles south of Mar- 
chena, lived Dr. Karl Friedrich Ritter 
and Frau Dore Strauch Koerwein. Dr. 
Ritter, « former Berlin dentist, and 
Frau Koerwein, former wife of a Ber- 


lin business man, left their respective 
mates in 1929 to found a tropical 
paradise. 

They cleared the jungle in the crater 
of an extinct volcano 500 feet above the 
sea. There they built a flimsy home 
roofed with sheet iron. Dr. Ritter, an 
astrologer, laid out a garden in geo- 
metrical form and tended it according 
to supposed dictates of the stars. 

Their paradise was soon invaded by 
a bull, three cows and numerous hogs, 
asses, dogs, and cats left by earlier 
settlers. Cockroaches, beetles, cater- 
pillars, ants, lice, and mosquitoes also 
plagued the pair, who habitually went 
naked. Dr. Ritter, a small, red-bearded 
man with a gleaming set of stainless 
steel teeth, and his plain-visaged mate 
battled continually with the destructive 
animals and bugs. Yet they lived in 
comparative content until other bliss- 
seekers arrived. 


Next to come were Arthur Wittmer 
and a woman known in the islands as 
Fraulein Margaret Walbrol. They 
brought with them a blind boy, said to 
be the woman’s son by a former mar- 
riage. Later a son was born to them on 
Floreana. 

The newcomers’ advent brought no 
joy to the recluse Ritters. But the is- 
land remained peaceful—until the ar- 
rival three years ago of a third bliss- 
seeking party. A buck-toothed siren 
appeared with two male companions in 
tow. Baroness Eloise Bosquet de Wag- 
ner Wehrborn, formerly of Vienna, 
brought with her Rudolph Lorenz, her 
partner in a Paris gown shop, and Rob- 
ert Phillipson. Both men were Ger- 
mans. The former, small and blond, 
soon contracted tuberculosis. He com- 
plained to other residents that Phillip- 
son, a husky, swarthy individual, fre- 
quently beat him. 

These quarrels apparently developed 
from jealousy over the affections of the 
Baroness, who, residents said, ruled 
them both. A middle-aged woman, 
older than either Lorenz or Phillipson, 
she stalked about in a blouse and 
skimpy skirt or shorts, a pistol on her 
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hip. She declared herself Empress of 
the island. 

Strange tales of her fanatical temper 
filtered back to Ecuador, 500 miles east. 
On one occasion, it was said, she 
forced a young couple who had been 
shipwrecked on the island to leave in 
a small boat without oars, compass, or 
food. Another story described how she 
kidnaped a Norwegian sailor. The Rit- 
ters and Wittmers steered clear of the 
Baroness’s rickety establishment. Mem- 
pers of Vincent Astor’s expedition who 
visited it last year found it full of 
empty rum bottles. 


MysTery: Mr. Hancock, who had 
several times visited the islands in his 
yacht, knew all the residents. He had 
his own theory about the identity of the 
two who apparently died of thirst on 
Marchena Island. When he turned the 
bodies over with his foot last week he 
proved it the correct one. The victims 
were Lorenz and Trygve Nuggerud, 
one of several Norwegians who live on 
Santa Cruz Island, which lies between 
Floreana and Marchena. 

How had they died? The 195-foot 
yacht’s two 850-horsepower Winton-Die- 
sel engines drove her to Floreana. There 
Mr. Hancock questioned residents, then 
radioed his report. The Baroness and 
Phillipson, he said, had disappeared 
July 5, after casting Lorenz adrift in 
an open boat without food or water. 
Later Lorenz picked up Nuggerud and 
a native boy and set out for San Cristo- 
bal, another island, in the hope of find- 
ing a schooner bound for the mainland. 
Driven north by storm they had landed 
on Marchena and there died. The na- 
tive lad had disappeared. 

So had the Baroness and Phillipson, 
Mr. Hancock learned. Nobody seemed 
to know how or where they had gone. 
Dr. Ritter had died of sunstroke Nov. 
21. Frau Koerwein, hysterical, boarded 
the yacht for transfer to Ecuador. She 
intends to return to Germany. 


ESTONIA: 25 Days of Hardship; 


Fascist Escapes to Finland 

A slim, haggard man tottered last 
week into a police station in Helsing- 
fors, Finland. Arthur Sirk, lawyer and 
Estonian Fascist leader, an escaped 
prisoner from the old Central prison at 
Tallinn (Reval), Estonia’s capital, had 
been on the run for 25 days. 


M. Sirk entered the turreted gray 
castle as a prisoner last March when 
the government clamped down martial 
law, dissolved opposition parties, and 
rounded up Fascist leaders suspected of 
plotting a coup. His escape required no 
Saws or rope ladders. Johannes Kuttim, 
his bull-like jailer, collaborated. The 
prison official calmly led his ward 
through the massive, wrought iron gate. 
Then they entered a waiting car. 

The jailer ultimately turned up in 
Sweden. M. Sirk headed for Latvia. He 
hid by day in Fascists’ homes, traveled 
through freezing night weather, and 
lurked in swamps and forests. After 
he slipped across the Latvian: frontier, 
which he once guarded as an army of- 
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ficer, he crossed the Finnish Gulf in a 
motorboat. 

His wife and 6-year-old daughter 
were on hand to greet him on the Fin- 
nish shore. So was a delegation of 
Fascists. He promised authorities, how- 
ever, to stir up no more trouble in Es- 
tonia as long as he remained in Finland. 

Meanwhile in Tallinn, Gen. Johan 
Laidoner, broad-shouldered Chief of 
General Defense, jailed more Fascists. 
Next January they will stand trial, 
charged with conspiracy to overthrow 
the government. 


U.S.S.R.: Doctors Tend Assassin 
As Kiroff Is Buried in State 


The greatest surgeons of Leningrad 
kept vigil last week at the bed of the 
assassin of Sergei M. Kiroff, Political 
Bureau member. Communiques_re- 
vealed that Leonid Vassilovich Nikol- 
aev, the killer, had waited at the en- 
trance of his victim’s offices, shot him 
in the back of the head, and then failed 
in his attempt at suicide. Doctors 
tended the prisoner as farmers fatten 
an animal for slaughter. Moscow 
wanted him for trial and execution. 

Many believed that Nikolaev, who 
had been “purged” from the party and 
deprived of his job, merely chalked off 
a personal grievance by the assassina- 
tion. Yet the government exacted a 


terrible vengeance. Police seized 71 
mysterious “White Guards” at Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. Without defense at- 
torneys or prosecutors, they faced mili- 
tary tribunals of the Supreme Court: 


Judges sentenced 65 men and a wom- 
an to immediate death, and held 5 for 
investigation. Later 12 alleged revolu- 
tionists were nabbed in White Russia, 
near the Polish border. Officials jailed 
all secret police responsible for- the 
murdered Kiroff’s safety. 


The leader’s body was taken from 
Leningrad to Moscow, a city draped for 
the occasion in black-bordered red ban- 
ners. The corpse reposed on a scarlet 
bier in the old Hall of the Nobles, under 
the faded blue and white frieze of danc- 
ing girls that had looked down on the 
famous trial of the British engineers. 
In that hall the dead Lenin lay in state. 
There the Czar’s gay officers once 
danced the polka. A million workers 
and peasants, it was said, filed past Ki- 
roff’s bier. 


Wednesday night, after the hero’s 
cremation, a bronze urn replaced the 
long coffin. Thursday Joseph Stalin 
bore it along a heavily guarded route 
to a catalfalque in front of Lenin’s 
tomb. It was 15 degrees below zero, 
and snow was falling. For two hours 
the thud of thousands of feet, stomping 
in the cold, accompanied the funeral 
orations. Then Kiroff’s ashes were 
sealed in the Kremlin wall. 
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Joseph Stalin: He Bore Kiroff’s Ashes to Tomb in the Kremlin Wall. 
His Government Exacted Vengeance on Suspected “White Russians” 
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1. Q.: Arthur Greenwood, 714, Has More ‘“Brains’’ 


Than Lincoln, Franklin, Voltaire, Goethe, or Einstein 


Last week newspaper reporters 
swarmed to a two-family house in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to interview 714-year- 
old Arthur Greenwood. They reported 
that the child made an impressive 
speech. 

“I cannot account for the desire to 
publicize my so-called feats. I consid- 
er it utterly silly and in bad taste for 
a person to desire to see his name in 
public print.” 

The child’s father was not so pedan- 
tic. “For a week our family life has 
been disrupted,” he growled irritably. 
“I have nothing to say. When there is 
something to be said I’ll say it.” 


Boy WonpeErR: Three days previously 
newspapers had carried the story of a 
boy wonder. Though he did not talk 
until 20 months old, the prodigy’s first 
utterances were intelligent grammati- 
cal sentences. At 2 he could read. Be- 
fore long he invented a system of musi- 
cal notation so he could remember 
songs he heard over the radio and sing 
them to himself. At 3 he added French 
to his vocabulary and pounded out 
reams of compositions on his typewriter 
with a speed that many stenographers 
would envy. 

The intellectual genius got on the 
front pages last week when Mrs. Henry 
Neumann, director of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School authorized the 
announcement of the boy’s rating in 
the Leland Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon test. It was 230. Edu- 
cators’ eyes bulged. The boy was 25 


points ahead of Albert Ejinstein’s re- 
ported figure. 

The prodigy’s name was guarded “in 
his own interests.” He was called 
“X.” Two days later everyone knew 
his name. It was revealed by Mrs. 
Winifred Travis, chairman of the Par- 
ents Association of Public School 217 
in Brooklyn. She said he was Arthur 
Greenwood. She also said he attended 
her public school for two years. 

“My idea,” she snapped, “is to give 
credit where credit is due, and Arthur 
is a great credit to the public school 
system. As a matter of fact, the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Culture School refused to 
take the child at first and he was taken 
in by Public School 217. When the 
Greenwood boy first came to Public 
School 217 he was found to lack motor 
control and emotional stability, and it 
was the training he received there 
which rectified these errors.” 

The boy’s father—George H. Green- 
wood, a mathematics teacher in the 
Brooklyn Vocational School—was an- 
noyed by all the publicity and bickering 
about who should get credit for the 
child’s intelligence. 


“We are not interested in giving cred- 
it to any institution for Arthur’s de- 
velopment,” he said. “A unique child 
is the creation of nature and not the 
product of training on the part of his 
parents or his school.” 

Mrs. Neumann, at the Ethical Cul- 
ture School’s rambling, limestone build- 
ing on Prospect Park West, agreed 
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with her pupil’s father. “A miracle of 
nature like that,” she said quietly, “is 
not the work of any persons or any 
schools.” 


Opinions: Meanwhile, the discovery 
of the prodigy stirred various persons 
to comment. Opinions differed on sig- 
nificance of intelligence tests. 

In Macy Hall at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teacher’s College Dr. Leda §. 
Hollingworth, short, gray-haired psy- 
chologist, burst with enthusiasm: ‘Men- 
tal testing is the most important thing 
in the world today. By means of test- 
ing we can tell from the age of 3 what 
a man’s intellectual position will be for 
life.” 

But Dr. George F. Counts, dynamic 
Professor of Education in the same 
college, was skeptical. “Nobody,” he 
said firmly, “knows what intelligence 
i” 

Tests: Four hundred years ago Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert, an English law- 
yer, dipped his quill into a bottle of 
ink and wrote a pioneer intelligence 
test. He declared anyone who could 
not count or number twenty pence, nor 
tell his age, nor the name of his father 
and mother, “shall be said to be a sot 
and idiot.” 

The modern intelligence test came 
from France. Early in the present 
century, Dr. Alfred Binet and his 
friend, Dr. T. Simon collaborated. Binet 
revised the tests again and again. By 
1908 he had evolved a “mental age.” 
He determined it by taking groups of 
children of the same age. If 60 to 90 
per cent passed the test, he considered 
it the standard for that age. 


In this country, Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man of Leland Stanford University 


In This Classroom at the Brooklyn Ethical Culture School Is a 742-Year-Old Boy With an I.Q. 
of 230. His Name Is Arthur Greenwood. His Parents Prefer Not to Have Him Identified 
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Albert Einstein: His 1.Q. of 205 Now Drops to Second Place 


made improvements on Binet’s tests. 
In 1916 he published his first “Stan- 
ford Revision” test. By dividing the 
mental age of a person by his chrono- 
logical age, Dr. Terman arrived at an 
intelligence quotient, or the I. Q. 

Psychologists generally agree the 
I. Q.s of prominent living persons 
range from 110 to 180. Einstein’s 205 
is purely an estimate. In “Genetic 
Studies of Genius,” edited by Dr. Ter- 
man, many dead notables are rated on 
the basis of extensive biographical re- 
search. Some of them: 


Charles Darwin 165 
Benjamin Franklin 160 
Goethe 210 

Ulysses S. Grant 130 
Immanuel Kant 175 
Abraham Lincoln 150 
Martin Luther 170 
Napoleon Bonaparte 145 
Voltaire 190 

George Washington 140 
Cardinal Wolsey 200 
Wagner 170 


It was Dr. Terman’s test that Arthur 
Greenwood took—the part designed for 
the “superior adult.” His quizzer read 
him long and involved statements 
which he had to summarize when the 
reading was ended. He had to repeat 
backward seven non-consecutive digits 
recited by the examiner. Then he had 
to define 100 words such as “homun- 
culus,” “shagreen,” and “sudorific.” 


Uses: Colleges have long used intel- 
ligence tests as a part of entrance re- 
quirements although the tests most of 
them give take little account of man- 
ual agility and sense of color or form. 

Business concerns employ them to 
hire the proper type of help from filing 
clerks to executives. Fishermen do 
poorest on mental tests; civil and me- 
chanical engineers do best. Clergy- 
men, physicians, and accountants also 
rank high. 

At Princeton University, where Dr. 


Einstein is lecturing, he did not seem 
disturbed that a 742-year-old boy has a 
higher rating than himself. “The con- 
trast between the popular estimate of 
my powers and achievements,” he once 
wrote, “and the reality is simply gro- 
tesque.” 

In his New York Herald Tribune 
column, F. P. A. dipped his pen in a 
saltcellar. To his three boys, 8, 6%, 
and 2, he dedicated these lines: 


Gentlemen, I love and like you, 
Caring little for your IQ. 


L.S.U.: “President” Sways on a 
Rope at Top of the Flagpole 


Early one morning last week, L. P. 
Montgomery, a sophomore detailed to 
raise the American flag on Louisiana 
State University’s campus, blinked with 
incredulity when he looked at the flag- 
pole. The halyards had been cut twelve 
feet from the ground. The pole was 
thickly smeared with lard. 

At the top he saw hanging a crude 
stuffed figure of a man. Straining his 
eyes he read a sign fixed to the effigy: 
“James Monroe Smith. ‘Jimmy the 
Stooge.’ Hanged Dec. 8, 1934.” 

Before the few students who saw the 
effigy could rouse their sleeping class- 
mates, Montgomery had summoned help 
and cut down the “body” of the uni- 
versity’s president. Authorities hur- 
ried it safely away. 

The “hanging” was the latest epi- 
sode in the clash between Dr. Smith 
and anti-Huey Long students. A fort- 
night ago he suspended 26 and expelled 
7 for printing a letter criticizing Sena- 
tor Long in the student paper. Ousted 
students are gathering affidavits to bol- 
ster their case. 
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WILEY POST: A Rubber Suit; 
Winnie Mae; Altitude Flights 


Few cities in the United States are 
more famous in aviation circles than 
Bartlesville, Okla. (14,000 population). 
Wiley Post stopped there before and 
after his round-the-world flights in 
1931 and 1933. There, too, Art Goebel 
began the world-famous flight to 
Hawaii that won the 1927 Dole Derby. 
Last week Bartlesville made more 
aviation history. 

Early one morning one-eyed Wiley 
Post stuffed his body, clad only in long 
underwear, into a grotesque rubber- 
fabric suit topped by a cylindrical 
metal helmet. Then he clambered into 
his five-year-old, world-circling plane, 
the Winnie Mae. A moment later he 
was off for the stratosphere in an 
effort to break Lt. Renato Donati’s 47,- 
352.2-foot altitude record. 

Immediately above the stratosphere 
line (about 32,700 feet) Post began to 
have trouble with the flying suit, de- 
signed to keep air pressure inside it at 
a steady three-and-a-half pounds. Sud- 
denly he saw the pressure rise to six 
pounds. The suit’s automatic release 
valve was stuck. From this moment 
on he had to keep his eye glued on- 
the suit’s pressure gauge. Each time 
it climbed to six pounds he had to open 
the valve by hand until pressure 
dropped to three-and-a-half and then 
fearfully watch the indicator hand 
climb again. 

Two things constantly worried him. 
The special supply tank’s liquid oxygen 
might spray in his face and blind him, 
or the suit might burst. In the latter 
case Post would have died in ten sec- 
onds. Finally blood began to gush from 
his nose. He became semiconscious. 

Still the Winnie Mae climbed: “The 
wind was very strong and my speed 
terrific, but I do not know what they 
were ...I just kept my eyes on that 
suit gauge and kept flying .. .” 

Finally he stole a split-second glance 
at the altimeter. It read 41,000 feet, 
or “maybe it was 51,000 feet... I 
just don’t know. It was all too hazy.” 

When the mechanism of his con- 
trollable-pitch propeller jammed, pre- 
venting further climbing, Post decided 
to land. He found himself far from 
his starting point. He was over the 
low Arkansas hills near Fort Smith. 
Post knew his fuel supply was short 
and was afraid to risk going all the 
way in to Bartlesville. So he landed 
at Hatbox Field, outside of Muskogee. 

Field attendants who looked at re- 
cording disks in the sealed barograph 
saw an indicated altitude of 51,000 feet 
—a new world record, but 24,000 feet 
lower than the plane’s_ theoretical 
ceiling. He snorted: “I want to make 
another attempt ... and do this thing 
up brown...” Exact calibration of 
the barograph at the National Aero- 
nautic Association in Washington was 
necessary before Post could get official 
credit for his flight. 

Post didn’t wait. Four days later in 
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the robot-like flying suit he climbed 
again into the Winnie Mae. The plane’s 
single Wasp motor roared and shot it 
skyward. At 35,000 feet, Post said, the 
altimeter froze. This time his grotes- 
que suit functioned perfectly. 

“I had an opportunity to... fool 
around ... above 40,000 feet,” Post 
said. “I could, without difficulty see 
... a tiny speck which I identified as 
Oklahoma City, 110 miles away ...I 
picked up El Reno, 150 miles .. . the 
Salt Plains of Oklahoma, about 130 
miles away...” 

Post’s friends sent the barograph to 
Washington for calibration, claiming 
the aviator saw these things from an 
altitude of 55,000 feet. 

The man chiefly responsible for Bart- 
lesville’s prominence in aviation is 
Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. He paid the expenses of 
the altitude flight. Repeatedly he has 
backed flights and flyers. He enter- 
tains aviation’s gentry at ‘‘Woolaroc,” 
his big ranch home, and presents them 
with Stetson cowboy hats. Post, who 
flew around the world hatless, paraded 
in one of these all last week—the idol 
of Bartlesville. 


S.0.S.: Boats Comb Seas for 
Ulm and the Star of Australia 


In Montreal last month J. Leon 
Skilling, navigator for Charles Thomas 
Phillipe (Unlucky) Ulm, famous trans- 
pacific flyer, said: “When you know 
Ulm .. . you realize that he never 
takes any chances.” 

At California’s Oakland Airport last 
week, field hands disagreed with Skill- 
ing. After looking over the Star of 
Australia, in which Ulm, Skilling, and 
George Littlejohn hoped to fly “down 
under” to their native land, they 
dubbed it “the suicide crate.” 

Mechanics felt the plane’s two 225- 
horsepower engines were far too light 
for the rigors of the 7,400-mile Pacific 
crossing. They didn’t like its light 
wood hull nor its fabric casing. The 











only compliment they paid was left- 
handed: “She’ll float anyway.” 

The Star of Australia had been over 
the Pacific almost nineteen hours when 
trouble came. Radio messages began 
to crackle into ship and shore stations 
as Hawaiians were rising to face a 
rainy, foggy day. 

“Have very little gasoline left... 
I don’t know whether I’m north or 
south of the islands .. . Have gasoline 
for 45 minutes more . . Have no 
position. Must be badly lost... Will 
land in sea...” 

The 45 minutes passed. “We are 
south of Honolulu, but are heading 


back on our course... S—O-—S... 
Still in air . . . Going down into sea 
row ... We are turning into wind 


” 


os s Oi Water... 

Then there was silence. The radio 
set’s generator, driven by  wind- 
pressure while in flight, had stopped 
supplying current. 

Handicapped by the lack of more 
accurate information, the army and 
navy sprang forward to do their best. 
The Pearl Harbor naval base shot out 
three long-range seaplanes. Fifteen 
others, with shorter ranges, combed the 
sea nearer the coast.. Twenty-five as- 
sorted naval craft meticulously searched 
@ great area around tiny Oahu Island. 
The army contributed two big am- 
phibians from Wheeler Field. 

Neither hide nor hair of the missing 
flyers nor scrap of the plane’s fuse- 
lage could they find. 

Last Sunday the navy indicated its 
feeling about the futility of the search 
by reducing the number of boats and 
planes on the job. The keenest eyes 
still searching the horizon for Unlucky 
Ulm belonged to Japanese fishermen. 
The $6,000 Australia’s government has 
offered to the man who sights Ulm 
would make a frugal Oriental inde- 
pendent for life. 

Flight Lieutenant Ulm, 37 years old, 
fought with the Australian Army at 
Gallipoli, in Egypt, and in France. 
From his French father he inherited 
a flair for detail that helped him in 
commercial aviation in Australia after 
the war. German ancestors genera- 
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Lost in the Pacific: Charles Ulm, Pilot of the Star of Australia, and J. L. Skilling 


tions back gave him his Teutonic name. 

In 1927 he hoped to enter the luck- 
less Dole race from Oakland to 
Hawaii, in which ten persons died. The 
following year in The Southern Cross, 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, Ulm, and 
three others flew to Australia. 

Last year Ulm hopped from Aus- 
tralia to Ireland. From Portmarnock, 
he intended to zoom on to New York. 
When the plane sank in sand, wrecked 
itself, and injured five persons, the 
flight was abandoned. 


PLANES AND PILOTS: 50 Fast 
New Pursuit Ships for U.S, 


Until last week the United States 
Army Air Corps squirmed in embar- 
rassment. Its 48 shiny, new Martin 
bombers can fly more than 200 miles 
an hour with a ton of bombs. But 
most of the pursuit planes intended to 
protect the bombers could only trail 
along behind at 150 miles an hour. 

Several months ago Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Harry W. Woodring and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Army Chief 
of Staff, put their heads together. 

Last week the War Department an- 
nounced the solution. It had awarded 
a contract for 50 two-seater pursuit 
planes to the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. of Buffalo. The new planes will 
move at 252 miles an hour. They will 
be the world’s fastest pursuit group. 


ENDURANCE: Over Wiley Post Field 
at Oklahoma City a plane circled mo- 
notonously. Inside it were the ‘flying 
blondes,” Jeanne La Rene and Henri- 
etta Sumner. The young glory-seek- 
ers were trying to break the world’s 
endurance record for women. Sunday 
their engine stalled after 210 hours 
aloft, 31 short of the record. During 
the flight they enjoyed all the luxuries 
of a boudoir. Their contact plane 
supplied them with two bottles of nail 
polish, one pair of step-ins, a comb, an 
eyebrow pencil, and three boxes of 
hairpins. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL: Actress 
Whose Stage Is Nation-Wide 


Years ago when Katharine Cornell 
was beginning her career, she was 
interviewed by a well-known producer. 
He asked the young actress what part 
she dreamed of playing. The conven- 
tional answer was Juliet. But Miss 
Cornell raised her huge dark eyes and 
truthfully said that that was one role 
she never wanted to play. 

Last week in Detroit, she opened in 
the part of Shakespeare’s romantic 
heroine. After a run in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, she will bring her new 
and elaborate production of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” to New York. Then she 
will revive some of her past hits— 
among them “Candida” and “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street.” A new ad- 
dition to her repertoire will be Ibsen’s 
“Romersholm.” 

Miss Cornell took “Candida,” ‘The 
Barretts” and a far less spectacular 
production of “Romeo and Juliet” on a 
nation-wide tour last year. It was the 
first time in years that a really top- 
notch company had made an old-time 
tour. Her 225 performances in 75 
towns and cities from Newark to 
Seattle made her a national figure. 

The star was born in the late ’90s in 
Berlin, Germany, where her American 
father was studying medicine. Later 
he returned to Buffalo, N. Y., where 
Katharine was brought up. Though he 
managed a theatre there, he didn’t 
want his daughter to go on the stage. 
He didn’t think she would be any good. 
But when he saw her as Sydney Fair- 
field in “A Bill of Divorcement” he 
changed his mind. 

That was in 1921. She had been 
playing for years. She started at the 
Oaksmere School in Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., where she usually took men’s 
parts in the girls’ plays. She was 
taller than most of her schoolmates. 
Her face with its strong planes was 
not prettily feminine. She had a deep 
voice. 

Graduated in 1912, she flunked the 
entrance exams for Bryn Mawr. So 
she returned to school to teach dra- 
matics. Her pupils remember her 
passion for camembert cheese better 
than her lessons. 

They also remember her as an ath- 
lete. She won the Buffalo tennis cham- 
pionship, was school basketball cap- 
tain, held an interscholastic discus- 
throwing record, skated, swam, high- 
jumped, was on the crew, pitched base- 
ball like a man, and shot splendid golf. 

She was addicted then as now to 
dogs and tailored clothes (as well as 
Camembert) and strode around on flat- 
heeled shoes. Often two Russian wolf- 
hounds strained on their leashes ahead 
of her, and when there was wind 
enough to make it picturesque, she 
loosed her long, intensely black hair 
and let it whip out behind her. She 
liked a few congenial companions, but 
she was most often alone. 

Today she wears a sable wrap some 
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of the time but a polo coat most of the 
time. The black hair, badly burned 
from being curled every night during 
the long run of “The Barretts,” is worn 
in a long bob. She likes people she 
knows well—Margalo Gillmore, Theda 
Bara, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Lynn 
Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and other ac- 
tors and artists. Large, noisy parties 
frighten her. Of late years the Russian 
wolfhounds have been replaced by 
Flush, the spaniel of “The Barretts,” 
and a dachshund, Sonia. 

Sonia was acquired in Bavaria, 
where Miss Cornell goes every Sum- 
mer. During her New York engage- 


ments she week-ends at Sneden’s Land- 


ing on the Hudson. 

In New York she lives in her house 
on Beekman Place. She has filled it 
with bits of drapery, glass, and oc- 
casional furniture — salvaged, like 
Flush, from plays she has been in. 
Rather serious-minded, she reads a 
good deal and goes out very little. 
Rather austere in her taste, she wears 
little jewelry and no make-up offstage. 
She prefers a rattletrap Ford to her 
Lincoln town car. 

She wrote a play while she was still 
at school. It was called “Play” and it 
was terrible. But Edward Goodman, 


who coached it, was sufficiently im- 
pressed with her acting to offer her a 
job with the Washington Square Play- 
ers, the group that later became the 
Theatre Guild. When she took him at 
his word, he turned her down. 

By sheer persistence she got her 
first part. It was distinctly minor. 
She was the offstage groans of a 
mother in childbirth. From this she 
progressed to an onstage part in 
“Bushido.” She rushed on, said: “My 
son, my son,” and rushed off. Later 
the parts grew better. 

Guthrie McClintic, then scouting for 
the producer, Winthrop Ames, saw her. 
He jotted down a note: “Monotonous. 
Interesting. Watch.” That was in 
1919. Since 1921 they have been 
happily married. Since 1925 when 
she played Iris in “The Green Hat,” he 
has directed all her plays. 

On her vacation last Summer she 
went to see Rudolf Besier, author of 
“The Barretts.” Author and actress 
had never met before and had much to 
say. 

As Miss Cornell left, Mr. Besier 
looked at her curiously. 

“But,” he said, evidently bewildered 
at her unaffected simplicity, “you’re 
not a bit like an actress.” 
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THE DANCE: American School 
Of Ballet Swings Into Action 


Eight years ago, two Harvard fresh- 
men dreamed of the day when: they 
would start a native ballet in the Uni- 
ted States. The young men were Lin- 
coln Kirstein of Boston and Edward M. 
M. Warburg, son of Felix Warburg, the 
financier. Ten months ago, with George 
Balanchine as choreographer and Vladi- 
mir Dimitriew as a director, they 
started their school in New York. Last 
week in Hartford, Conn., the dream took 
tangible form with the first production 
of the American’School of Ballet. 


The small, modernistic Avery Me- 
morial Hall was packed with celebrities 
and balletomanes. On the stage 16 
young girls and 7 boys, mostly 14 to 16 
years old, danced vigorously. The high 
spot of the evening was “Alma Mater,” 
a satire on college life in general and 
Yale in particular. The settings are by 
John Held Jr., music by Kay Swift, 
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ing of day brings gaiety and a wedding 
feast. 

William Dollar, one of the older 
dancers in the troupe, won special 
praise from critics and Balanchine. 
The choreographer considers him a pos- 
sible successor to Nijinski when his 
period of training is complete. 

There was no orchestra. Two pian- 
ists seated back to back in the orches- 
tra pit accompanied the dancers. The 
musicians, Wende Keeney and Edmund 
Horn, came from New York’s Juilliard 
School of Music. 

After the opening performance, the 
cast was put immediately to rehears- 
ing again. Later in the week they 
were allowed to go to a party which 
lasted until 6 in the morning. The 
youngsters welcomed the vacation. They 
were not used to the hardships of stage 
life. Because of matinee and evening 
performances, the cast sometimes does 
not eat a meal between breakfast and 
a midnight supper. 

Balanchine, who formerly danced 
with the Diaghileff Ballets Russes, has 
a hard time making his brood art con- 
scious. Raising their taste above the 
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“Alma Mater,” a Ballet in Which Harvard Satirizes Yale 


book by Mr. Warburg, now director 
general of the school. The scene is in 
front of “Portal 6-% A” of a stadium 
entrance. Football heroes and college 
flappers dance the story. 


Next on the program came a second 
original ballet: “Transcendence.” It is 
as calm as its predecessor is riotous. 
Against a background of bare branches 
of painted trees, two lovers dance with 
frightened grace before the Man in 
Black, the power of darkness and evil. 
The settings are by Franklin Watkins, 
a well-known artist. The dark figure 
moves among the pastel group of danc- 
ers, filling them with terror. The com- 


level of Roxy’s stage is difficult. Af- 
ter one performance, a youthful dancer 
broke joyously into a few tango steps. 
More serious members of the cast hissed 
her. Balanchine had told them such 
dances were not in keeping with the 
classical dignity of the school. 


® 
MUSIC: “Underlying Differences” 
Bring Stokowski Resignation 


“T am hoping that some day we’ll 
find a way to continue, but it looks im- 
possible to me now.” 

With these pessimistic words, Leo- 
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pold Anton Stanislaw Stokowski, blond 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, dismissed hundreds of cheering 
music lovers after a concert last week. 
Only a few hours before, he had sent 
his resignation to the orchestra’s board 
of directors because of “deep underly- 
ing differences.” He also objected to 
the board’s inability to choose a suc- 
cessor to Arthur Judson as executive 
director. 

Gossip and guesses buzzed from one 
end of Philadelphia to the other. If a 
congenial executive director were ap- 
pointed would Stokowski consent to 
stay? Some thought so. Wise heads 
offered explanations of the mysterious 
“differences” that had driven the con- 
ductor to retire after 22 years of 
world-wide success. 

Dr. Stokowski championed Miss 
Esther Everett Lape, newly appointed 
“assistant to the president,” Curtis 
Bok, as Judson’s successor. The di- 
rectors, at the conductor’s insistence, 
offered the job to Miss Lape on a trial 
basis. Her refusal seems to have in- 
creased the musician’s ire against the 
board. 

Arthur Judson, whose resignation is 
not yet in force, a fortnight ago added 
fuel to the flame. He urged several 
women’s organizations associated with 
the orchestra to continue next season 
presentations of opera accompanied by 
the orchestra. Stokowski disapproved 
of the plan. 

Another cause for grief was the 
failure of the board to approve Sto- 
kowski’s musical experiments. Some 
of his modern presentations contained 
such clatter of cymbals and brasses 
that more elderly backers complained 
of worn nerves. In 1932 the board 
made a feeble attempt to assert its 
authority. It sent out a prospectus an- 
nouncing it would for that season pre- 
sent known, accepted music and avoid 
modern compositions. The imperious 
conductor flared into action and stated 
his intention to play what he wanted 
whenever he pleased. The subsequent 
controversy made most of the country’s 
front pages. 

Members of the Philadelphia’s Youth 
Concert Committee are solidly behind 
Dr. Stokowski. Along with many of 
the other saddened Philadelphians, this 
young organization has signed a peti- 
tion begging the musician to recon- 
sider. In the course of his reign, Sto- 
kowski made the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra one of the world’s best. His in- 
novations have been striking. He is 
the first conductor to put his orchestra 
in darkness, with a single spotlight on 
himself. He took the orchestra off 
tiers and seated it on a level stage. 
Ignoring classical laws, he rearranged 
the string choirs. The rule is first 
violins to the left, second violins to the 
right, and cellos directly in the center 
of the stage. Stokowski put all violins 
to the left, all cellos to the right. 

When Stokowski first came to this 
country from Europe he was not yet 
20. In England, he attended Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and studied composi- 
tion under Sir Humber Parry and the 
late Sir Edward Elgar. After further 
training in France and Germany he 
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came to New York as organist for St. 
Bartholomew’s Church. Later he con- 
ducted the Cincinnati orchestra for a 
short time. In 1912 he accepted his 
present post with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Somewhat vain about his 
age, he claims to be 52. Some of his 
intimates say he is 54. 

Little is known of his early life, 
which he guards as a great secret. 
His father was a Pole, living in Eng- 
land; his mother was Irish. He is sup- 
posed to have started life as Leo 
Stokes. 

In 1923 he divorced his first wife, 
Olga Samaroff, a Texas pianist whose 
real name was Hickenlooper. Later, 
he married the daughter of I. W. John- 
son, founder of Johnson & Johnson, 
makers of hospital supplies. Dr. Sto- 
kowski’s three daughters are named 
Sonia, Luba, and Sadja. 

The conductor’s immediate plans a~e 
indefinite. He hopes someday to tour 
China and Japan to study Oriental 
music. Rumor suggests he may con- 
duct grand opera for the movies. Dur- 


ing his last two vacations, Dr. Sto- - 


kowski has spent much time in Cali- 
fornia. 


MISS GARBOUSOVA: Young Girl From 
The Soviet, Skillful Solo Cellist 


Great cellists are rarities. Less 
than a dozen are alive today. Last 
week, New Yorkers heard a new one 
in the Town Hall. She was Raya Gar- 
bousova, a tall, blond girl from the 
mountains east of the Black Sea. 

During the concert, Miss Garbousova 
handled the unwieldy cello with un- 
usual grace and impressed her audi- 
ence with her remarkable virtuosity. 
She wore a sulky expression while 
playing. She shook her head so vio- 
lently that her fair hair fell in strands 
over her forehead. But after each 
number, she smiled genially. 

Miss Garbousova was born 24 years 
ago in Tiflis, U.S.S.R. Her father, 
professor in the local Conservatory of 
Music, wanted Raya to study the 
piano. When she was 6 she heard 
Koussevitzky, now conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, play the bass viol. 
At the time, he was famous chiefly as 
a double-bass virtuoso. 

So thrilled was little Raya by his 
art that she decided to play a similar 
instrument. Much against her father’s 
will, she chose the violoncello. For a 
whole year he refused to let her take 
lessons, declaring the cello held no 
musical future for her. At last he 
gave in and bought her a dilapidated 
instrument for a ruble (50 cents). 

So absorbed was she that her family 
could not drag her away even for 
meals. When the cello needed tuning, 
no one would help her. She was too 
small to do it alone. Finally her 
father made a bargain: He would tune 
it if she would promise to miss no 
more meals. 

After she graduated from the con- 
Servatory, the Republic of Georgia 
(U.S.S.R.) sent her to Moscow for 
concerts. In Leningrad the composer 
Glazounoff heard her and exclaimed: 
“Everything in this girl is wonderful.” 
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Leopold Stokowski: “I Am Hoping 
That Some Day We'll Find a Way” 





RENATO TOPPO 


Angna Enters: After the Dance 
She Turns to Easels and Brushes 
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During the past nine’ years, Miss 
Garbousova has appeared with major 
European orchestras. This season she 
played as soloist with the Barcelona 
(Spain) Symphony Orchestra where 
her great friend Pablo Casals, com- 
poser and cellist, is conductor. 

Miss Garbousova, who makes Paris 
her headquarters, plans to be in 
America several months. 


© 
ART: 


Shows Paintings and Drawings 


Angna Enters, Dancer, 


Angna Enters is versatile. 

At the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries in 
New York Miss Enters is showing more 
than 200 paintings and drawings. She 
did them last Summer in Greece and 
t-e Near East, where she spent six 

aths in research on Greek art and 
ming under a Guggenheim fellowship. 
This is her third exhibition in two 
years. The remains of the two previous 
exhibits, after numerous inroads by 
museums and private collectors, have 
been sent on tour throughout the coun- 
try. 

Meanwhile Miss Enters, as America’s 
greatest dance-mime, is on her annual 
tour of the United States and Canada. 
This week she includes two perform- 
ances at the Booth Theatre in New 
York, one Dec. 9, the other Dec. 16. 
The dancer composes the music, writes 
the dramatic plot, and designs cos- 
tumes and stage settings for her pres- 
entations. 


A slim, green-suited figure, Miss 
Enters last week sat quietly in her 
studio amid a clutter of pins, needles, 
wire forms, costumes, easels, and paint 
brushes. She was back in New York 
after the first half of her nation-wide 
tour. Costumes were being prepared 
for her numbers, “Sevillano-Baroque 
Interlude,” “Back to Childhood by way 
of ‘Primitive’ and ‘Naive’ Art,” and 
“Dance Macabre-Vodvil.” She hoped to 
find time to visit her exhibition before 
embarking on the last half of her tour. 


Two years ago Miss Enters showed 
some drawings of her dance forms to 
the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries. An ex- 
hibition was arranged. Critics liked 
them. Last year she showed water 
colors. The present exhibition includes 
oil paintings. 

Miss Enters has portrayed the start- 
ling qualities of her own features. Her 
pictures show a long, intelligent face, 
sincere black eyes, and vivid, sensitive 
lips. 

Miss Enters, a New Yorker, began 
studying ballet at 11. Then she de- 
cided the ability to draw would help 
her to compose her dances. With 
characteristic energy she enrolled in an 
evening course at the New York Art 
Students League. 

Her success as a dance-mime came 
first. In 1926 she made her New York 
debut as a soloist. A London perform- 
ance followed in 1929. In 1933 she 
added a Paris appearance. 

“I’m the only American dancer who 
comes out of Paris with any money,” 
she says. 
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STAGE: Civic Repertory Goes Up 
To Broadway; Prices Up, Too 


Eva Le Gallienne’s admirers in New 
York must pay a dollar more this year. 
The top price now is $2.50. Miss Le 
Gallienne and her brood of Civic Rep- 
ertory players have abandoned their 
economical Fourteenth Street home 
where they worked for six years. She 
is now a Broadway star. 

When Miss Le Gallienne opened her 
repertory adventure on Oct. 26, 1926, 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, she 
promised a top price of $1.50. For six 
years she kept her word. During those 
years she gave 1,267 performances of 
34 plays. In 1933 she took her com- 
pany on tour with the productions of 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Starting her repertory this year 
with “Hedda Gabbler” at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre, with Lee Shubert as 
producer, Miss Le Gallienne proved she 
is as good an artist as ever. Broad- 
way’s giddy atmosphere changed her 
not a whit. 

But Broadway gave “Hedda Gabbler’”’ 
a cold reception. After three per- 
formances last week the play was 
withdrawn. It will not be seen again 
in this season’s repertory. 

Instead, another old favorite has 
been brought out this week. ‘The 
Cradle Song,” by Gregorio and Maria 
Sierra, will alternate on the program 
with “L’Aiglon,” which is proving more 
and more popular since it was first 
presented a month ago. After a week’s 
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interval, from Dec. 17 through Dec. 
22, when no performances are listed, 
“Liliom” and “Camille” are scheduled. 
“Peter Pan” and “Alice in Wonderland” 
are doomed to oblivion for the present 
because of the size of the Broadhurst 
stage. 

There have been changes in the com- 
pany. Josephine Hutchinson, now in 
Hollywood, and Joseph Schildkraut, re- 
cently seen in Elmer Rice’s “Between 
Two Worlds,” are not with the Civic 
Repertory this season. Helen Walpole 
replaces Miss Hutchinson as Teresa in 
“The Cradle Song.” Hugh Buckler 
gives excellent portrayals of Flam- 
beau in “L’Aiglon” and of Judge Brack 
in ‘Hedda Gabbler.” The dozen new- 
comers in the cast of the Repertory 
also include Ethel and Samuel Colt, 
children of Ethel Barrymore, and 
Georgie Drew Mendum, Miss Barry- 
more’s cousin. 

Though no longer her own producer, 
Miss Le Gallienne continues to cast, 
stage, direct, and act. She has faith 
in an established repertory theatre for 
America. Should New York fail to 
support her for a whole season, she 
plans a Spring tour. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (New York Openings) 


POST ROAD (Masque Theatre): The neatest 
kidnaping trick of the year takes place in 
a tourist home. Lucile Watson as land- 
lady saves the day for the police and gives 
the audience plenty of laughs. 

SO MANY PATHS (Ritz Theatre): Aspiring to 
grand opera, Norma Terris sacrifices love 
and a home for her career. Triumph turns 
to ashes when her beau (George Black- 
wood) marries her younger sister (Nancy 
Sheridan). 

































WHITE STUDIO 


Hugh Buckler and Eva Le Gallienne in the Civic Repertory’s “7” Aiglon” 
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ARMISTICE: Free-Show Sponsors 
Give in to Radio’s Protest 











Motion picture producers and theatre 
owners faced a new competitor last 
week—the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey (see page 35). The vast Rocke- 
feller Corporation recently decided to 
test a new form of advertising. It hired 
Guy Lombardo’s famous radio band for 
$40,000 to play nightly stage concerts 
on a month’s tour of fifteen eastern 
cities—admission free. The scheme is 
intended to create good-will for the oil 
company’s gasoline. 

The first of the free shows appeared 
a fortnight ago in New Haven’s Shubert 
Theatre before an audience of 2,000, all 
car-drivers. Presentation of a driver's 
license was the sole admission charge, 
Last Saturday night the band gave an- 
other concert in Hartford’s Bushnell 
Memorial Hall before 3,800 persons. 

Both performances simulated radio 
broadcasts, though they did not go on 
the air. Singers crooned into public-ad- 
dress microphones. No advertising copy 
boosted Standard Oil orally, but large 
emblems on the theatres’ curtains and 
ushers’ uniforms proclaimed the spon- 
sor’s name. In Hartford, a motion pic- 
ture was screened showing army, navy, 
and private use of gasoline. 

Theatre men banded together to 
fight their latest rival—free stage 
shows. They remembered bitterly their 
unsuccessful feud with radio networks 
over free studio audiences. Variety, 
theatrical paper, cried: “War has been 
declared by show business against the 
commercial free show!” 

Last Monday oil men capitulated at 
a meeting in Will Hays’s New York 
Office. They agreed to book their show 
in movie theatres as a regular stage 
show attraction. Tuesday night, Lom- 
bardo’s band played at Schenectady’s 
RKO Proctor Theatre. 


SCREEN: War Scare _ Dispelled 
As “The President Vanishes” 


The movies reached maturity last 
week. Without a single star of glam- 
orous love scene, “The President Van- 
ishes” stood bravely on its own merits— 
an absorbing, topical study of social 
questions. Walter Wanger’s newest 
political film is a bitter attack on war 
propaganda and. ruthless munitions 
makers who are willing to sacrifice 
thousands of lives for the sake of prof- 
its. 

Last Fall King Vidor dragged the 
movies out of their intellectual adoles- 
cence with “Our Daily Bread.” It 
proved prophetic. Vidor’s film, dealing 
with the back-to-the farm movement 
as an unemployment relief measure, 
depicts a fearful drought. Later, be- 
fore his picture was released, the 
drought became a grim reality in the 
Midwest. 

In “The President Vanishes” much of 
the plot has likewise come true since 
production began. On the screen the 
Gray Shirts, a strong Fascist group, 
plan the President’s destruction. Only 
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a few weeks ago, Gen. Smedley Butler 
shocked the country with his revelation 
that he had been approached to lead 
just such a group. When the movie was 
in its early stages, the world had no 
thought that the assassination of Yugo- 
slavia’s King Alexander in Marseille 
Oct. 9 would make another war more 
than a mere possibility (see page 3). 

The film, based on Rex Stout’s novel 
of the same name, revolves around the 
efforts of big business to force the 
United States into a European war. A 
mythical President (Arthur Byron) 
struggles vainly to keep peace. A bank- 
er, a steel man, a retired judge, a 
powerful newspaper publisher, and an 
oil man who secretly finances the Gray 
Shirts whoop up the war spirit through- 
out the country. They create a slogan: 
“Save America’s Honor.” They “buy” 
Senators and Congressmen to override 
the President. 

The President is nobody’s fool. He 
knows the odds are all against him, 
that only extreme measures will block 
the railroading grafters. On the morn- 
ing Congress convenes to pledge its 
sold votes, the President disappears— 
apparently kidnaped. Straightway Con- 
gress and the nation forget entirely 
about war. The President must be 
found. The Secretary of War declares 
martial law throughout the land. 

The ruse works. By the time the 
President returns a week later, the 
war fever is dead. 

Censors tried to spank Mr. Wanger 
for presenting so vigorous a fantasy- 
satire. They felt they had good cause. 
In one scene five business magnates 
and the nation’s most powerful lobby- 
ist sit in a Washington hotel calculat- 
ing their chances of making Congress 
obey their wishes. A male stenogra- 
pher, shell-shocked in the last war, nerv- 
ously takes notes. Suddenly hysterical, 
he flings a cocktail across the room at 
a portrait of the Statue of Liberty. The 
six serfs of Mammon eye his raging 
exit with disapproval. 

Will Hays, the Republican ex-Post- 
master General who keeps the movies 
sweet and clean, felt the same way 
about it. One rumor reported Mr. Hays 
believed the film would keep the Demo- 
crats in power for anotier eight or ten 
years. The Hays office denied the re- 
port. 

Two of Mr. Wanger’s previous films, 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” and 
“Gabriel Over The White House,” suf- 
fered from Hays office scissors. When 
they snapped greedily at “The Presi- 
dent Vanishes,” the black-haired pro- 
ducer reached for his poniard. Mr. 
Hays objected to a scene in which the 
warlike magnates persuade a lily-livered 
Vice President to declare himself the 
absent President’s successor. Mr. Hays 
felt it made the Vice President look 
undignified. Mr. Wanger curled his 
lips: “Mr. Hays ought to take over cen- 
Sorship of the comic strips.” The scene 
Stayed. 

Preview audiences noticed that cer- 
tain characters resembled Andrew Mel- 
lon, John D. Rockefeller, and William 
Randolph Hearst. A publisher in the 
film has the same white hair and large 
build as Mr. Hearst. 





Scenes From “The President Vanishes:” (Top) The Gray Shirts Who 
W hooped Up War Fever; (Bottom) The Worried President and His Wife 


As production head of Paramount’s 
Eastern studios, Walter Wanger ac- 
quired the knack of developing new 
stars. Claudette Colbert, the Marx 
Brothers, Maurice Chevalier, Helen 
Hayes, and Walter Huston owe their 
screen careers to him. In “The Presi- 
dent Vanishes” there are no stars. For 
the part of the President many actors 
were considered—among them Lionel 
Barrymore and Lewis Stone. Arthur 
Byron, the final choice, is an actor of 
long stage experience. 

Last August excitement ran high 
when news leaked out that Herbert 
Bayard Swope, chairman of the New 
York State Racing Commission and 
former editor of The New York World, 
had taken a movie test. Because of his 
slight resemblance to President Roose- 
velt, friends persuaded him to try for 
the Presidential role. 

After seeing himself on the screen in 
the Eastern Service Studios, on Long 
Island, Mr. Swope laughed the whole 
matter off. “I have no desire and no in- 
terest in wearing the crown of a pic- 
ture star.” 


FIRE: Vast Empire of Make-Believe 
On Warners’ Lot Goes Up in Smoke 
Last week 76 extras at Warner Broth- 


ers’ Hollywood studio finished the last 
scene in the film “Black Fury,”:a Paul 


Muni picture of coal miners. Leaving 
the movie-built mine tunnels for the 
last time, the actors found the studio 
on fire. Brilliant-hued flames danced 
high as thousands of feet of stored film 
burned. ‘ 

Within four hours, 20 of Warners’ 78 
acres of studio were a charred waste. 
No one was quite sure how it all started. 
Officials believed the fire was due to 
spontaneous combustion in the storage 
room. 

Although a blanket insurance covers 
the entire $400,000 damages, many. ir- 
replaceable stage properties were lost. 
The plumbing shop, containing fixtures 
of all periods, melted away. Doors and 
windows of various ages and civiliza- 
tions became so much kindling. In the 
ruins of the pattern and machine shop 
lay the despoiled designs for the com- 
ing Max Reinhardt production, ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” The elaborate 
$25,000 draperies used in “The Du- 
Barry,” Busby Berkeley’s prized alumi- 
num camera crane used in musical ex- 
travaganzas, and many standard street 
sets all crumpled. 

Michael Curtiz, director of “Black 
Fury,” and his band of extras worked 
valiantly with firemen from Glendale, 
Burbank, and Hollywood. Mr. Muni 
had left the lot shortly before the fire 
was discovered by Curtiz. The excite- 
ment was watched by a lone star—Kay 
Francis. 
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REINDEER: Herd Started Moving 
5 Years Ago, Still Traveling 


With luck, one of the strangest and 
least ballyhooed Odysseys of modern 
history should end sometime next week. 
The starting point of the journey was 
Elephant Point, far north on Alaska’s 
west coast. From here Dec. 14, 1929, 
Andrew Bahr, 60-year-old Laplander, 
started his 1,200-mile trip pushing 3,442 
balky reindeer before him. His ob- 
jective was a point just east of where 
the Mackenzie River dumps into the 
Arctic Ocean. Most of his route lay 
200 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

The gnarled, Mongolian, flat-nosed lit- 
tle Laplander undertook his trek not 
in the name of science but in the name 
of business. . 

The Canadian Government ordered 
the hegira to help save Canada’s 25,000 
Eskimo wards from starvation. Eski- 
mos used to get their dinners by spear- 
ing caribou and seal. When white men 
gave them guns, Eskimos went on a 
destructive eating orgy. Peering greed- 
ily through rifle sights, they overesti- 
mated the size of their stomachs. 
Thousands of animals died. The sur- 
vivors grew wary. Eskimos grew hun- 
gry. Canada could see only one solu- 
tion—reindeer. 

To survey grazing land for the rein- 
deer it dispatched the botanist-biologist 
brothers A. E. and Robert T. Porsild 
into the frigid North. On the shores of 
the Beaufort Sea they found 6,600 
square miles of suitable land—a ranch 
capable of supporting 115,000 reindeer. 
While Robert Porsild remained on the 
Mackenzie to build corrals, his brother 
mushed off to Alaska to talk with 
Nome’s biggest merchants, Lomen 
Brothers Corp. 

The five Lomen brothers, whose re- 
frigerator ships supply most of the 
reindeer chops the United States eats in 
the Winter, were well able to take care 
of any demand. Thousands of rein- 
deer swell their vast herds. 

All through the Summer of 1929 A. E. 
Porsild slapped the deer’s fat rumps, 
picking 3,442 animals, 73 per cent of 
them adult females. To lead the long 
drive, Lomen brothers chose Bahr, 
whom they consider “the best reindeer 
man in the world.” For helpers Bahr 
chose three fellow Laplanders, Andrew 
Bango, M. I. K. Nilluka, and Ivar West, 
and three Eskimos, August Jumoor- 
vaakk, Sam Segock, and Theodore 
Kingeak. 

Eight trained reindeer dogs and five 
Idaho sheep dogs went along to keep 
the herd in order. Dec. 14 five years 
ago, the expedition mobilized at Ele- 
phant Point, packed provisions on 40 
sledges, and headed northeast for the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Progress was painfully slow. Con- 
trary to general supposition, reindeer 
are anything but easy to handle. 

Constantly Bahr and his helpers had 
to ski around the huge herd to keep the 
leading animals from stampeding, the 
flanks from straying, and the rear 


guard from lagging. For eyery 100 
crow-miles the herd traveled, it mean- 
dered laterally more than 200 miles. 
Bahr set his course by compass. 

Grazing consumed more time. The 
procession halted wherever food seemed 
most bountiful. Then the animals 
would dig down through hard snow to 
reach reindeer moss—cream-colored li- 
chens shaped like coral. 

The herd did most of its traveling in 
the Winter-long, 60-below-zero Arctic 
night. In Summer, when rivers are 
open and tundra swampy, progress is 
impossible. The Summer of 1950 Bahr 
let the herd graze on the Hunt River, 
only 100 miles from the starting mark. 
He hoped to cover the remaining 1,100 
miles the next Winter. But the slug- 
gish reindeer got no farther than a 
point 200 miles east of Point Barrow. 
There they stayed while 2,000 fawns 
were born. 

During the Winters of 1932 and 1933 
they jogged along at turtle-speed to 
the Blow River in Canada. Bahr tried 
to drive the animals across the frozen 
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Mackenzie River and into the corrals 
at Kittigazuit. 

He had his herd on the slick and 
shiny river ice when a sudden storm 
broke. Stampeding, the deer whirled 
and charged back miles to the Blow 
River camp. 

Once again last week Bahr and his 
charges reached the banks of the Mac. 
kenzie. If they get across the ice safe. 
ly to Kittigazuit, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will pay Lomen Brothers $60 for 
each of the 2,100 remaining reindeer, 
Disease, wolves, and wanderlust got the 
rest. 

If the reindeer breed as fruitfully in 
Canada as they did in Alaska, the Mac- 
kenzie basin should soon be well 
stocked. From the original 171 rein- 
deer fetched in 1892 to Alaska from Si- 
beria have sprung today’s 800,000. Each 
dead deer supplies about 125 pounds of 
dressed meat. 

Alive, reindeer provide the North’s 
most satisfactory motor power. Un- 
like dogs, reindeer can shift for them- 
selves and find their own food. 
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Andrew Bahr and the Route of His Five-Year Reindeer Odyssey 
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OPHIACODON: This Animal Laid 
An Egg 225,000,000 Years Ago 


About 225,000,000 years ago a lizard- 
like ophiacodon waddled up the bank of 
the inland sea that sprawled over Tex- 
as, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

It sniffed the red sand on the shore 
with the snout that projected from its 
disproportionately large head. Then 
the six-foot creature picked a spot to 
deposit her eggs. A bulletin last week 
from the Harvard Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology announced that its ex- 
pedition last Summer stumbled on her 
nest. 

Shoveling and digging in the Red 
Beds region, one of the world’s richest 
fossil fields, the Harvard men uncov- 
ered hundreds of bones dating to the 
Permian period. Llewellyn Price made 
the most spectacular find—tthe fossilized 
egg itself. It had been reposing in 
Texas soil 125,000,000 years before 
dinosaurs laid the Gobi Desert eggs, 
dug up by Roy Chapman Andrews, and 
considered the ‘world’s oldest.” 

The egg dates to a period when In- 
dia was glacial.country. Living crea- 
tures then were. just beginning to climb 
out of the sea to walk on land. The 
ophiacodon egg survived because it was 
laid near the water’s edge where it was 
buried under layer after layer of pro- 
tective silt covering. Near the nest lay 
the dismembered skeleton of an ophia- 
codon, doubtless killed by an enemy 
while the creature was taking a drink 
of water. 


MEDICINE: Journal Aids Study 
Of Bacteria-Cobbling Phage 


One of the medical profession’s most 
alluring dreams is that one day it will 
find out what bacteriophage are and 
how they work. Phage, invisible un- 
der the most powerful microscopes, 
gobble up death-dealing bacteria. Cul- 
tures so thick with bacteria that they 
have a milky hue clear miraculously af- 
ter a few drops of bacteriophage solu- 
tion are added. 


Recently The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association commissioned 
Drs. Monroe D. Eaton and Stanhope 
Bayne-Jones of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine to write two articles assembling all 
available data on the mysterious agents. 
The first of these appeared in last 
week’s Journal. The authors’ case for 
these potential eradicators of disease 
was disappointing. In the human body 
bacteriophage demonstrated few of the 
tricks they exhibit when confined in 
glass jars. The reason seems to be 
that bile, urine, and blood serum inhibit 
the helpful little bodies. 

Most medical men have used phage 
to treat only skin eruptions, blood- 
Poisoning, and intestinal-tract infec- 
tions. They have administered them 
by injection, orally, by wet dressings, 
and by the rectum. 

In one case reported by The Journal, 
fifteen persons suffering from blood- 
Poisoning were set aside as “controls” 
(they got no phage treatment). Seven 
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of them (46 per cent) died. Of 40 
treated with bacteriophage eleven (28 
per cent) died. Available figures, The 
Journal authors frankly admit, have 
little statistical significance. They are 
too scattered, too incomplete. Yet the 
doctors see a ray of hope. 

One patient suffered from an in- 
variably fatal disease—staphylococcic 
meningitis. His physician shot bacterio- 
phage directly into his spinal column. 
Within 24 hours toxic symptoms had 
disappeared and rigidity was lessened. 
Complete recovery was rapid. 

The most immediately helpful use for 
the bacteria-eaters seems to lie in skin- 
infection treatment. In one isolated 
group of cases, phage were successful 
as a treatment for boils 85 per cent of 
the time. 

The “antiseptic principle” of bacterio- 
phage was discovered in 1915 by F. W. 
Twort, a British Army doctor. While 
working in his laboratory he held a 
soupy culture of bacteria in a dish. 
At the edge of the dish he noted a clear- 
ing that gradually spread through the 
whole dish. Amazed at finding the 
bacteria gobbled up before his eyes he 
transferred a bit of the cleared solu- 
tion to another bacteria culture. This 
too cleared. He could not explain the 
phenomenon satisfactorily. 

Two years later Felix d’Herelle, 
Pasteur Institute researcher, independ- 
ently discovered and announced a 
theory of bacteriophage. 





SIDESHOW 





Dark Deep: Jeanne d’Arc heard 
“voices.” So did Eustace Fowles, home- 
less Negro, in front of a clothing store 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Charged with bur- 
glary, he explained in court: “Ah didn’t 
break the window, Judge. Ah was 
passing that place and a voice says, 
‘Eustace, have a coat.’”’ 


LaBor: A prime number is any fig- 
ure that can be divided only by itself or 
by 1. In Chicago, Dr. Samuel I. Krie- 
ger wore out 6 pencils, 72 sheets of pa- 
per, and his nerves. Then he announced 
he had discovered the record-sized 
prime number: 231,584,178,474,632,390, 
847,141,970,017,375, 815, 706,539, 969,331, 
281,128,078,915,826,259,279,871. He didn’t 
say who cared. 


ToOoTHsOME: Dentists in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., declared the new and third set 
of teeth George H. Coburn, 84, is cut- 
ting are as good as his former two sets. 
Coburn said his incoming molars are 
part of the New Deal. 

Prosit!: Federal revenue agents who 
raided the Oregon still of Ching Ning, 
Chinese bootlegger, also confiscated 
his formula. The brewer’s vats were 
garbage cans; his flavoring, cock- 
roaches. 


Woman: Ben de Froth ran against 
Chris Olsen for president of the Coun- 
cil of St. Paul Park, a suburb of St. 
Paul, Minn. The votes stood: Olsen, 97; 
de Froth, 96. Mrs. de Froth’s ballot 
would tie the score. She arrived three 
minutes after the polls closed. 

ProGREss: On his annual visit to La 
Grange, Ga., Santa Claus forsook his 
trusty reindeer. He took an airplane. 
In red suit, black boots, and white 
whiskers he floated down to the air- 
port in a parachute. Later, moist- 
eyed kiddies besieged the hospital 
where St. Nick lay with a broken leg. 


STOWAWAY: Bob Reid, student pilot 
of Gambier, Ohio, put his plane through 
its paces. He thought he was doing 
splendidly. Suddenly Donald Cretzer, 
instructor, tore the controls from his 
hands and whizzed frantically back to 
the airport. On the ground Cretzer 
loosened his flying suit trousers. Out 
jumped a mouse. 

Names: In Newark, N. J., two cars 
crashed and turned over. “What’s your 


name?” growled one driver. “George 
L. Smith,” was the reply, “what’s 
yours?” “George L. Smith,” said the 


first driver. They shook hands. 


SIN-COPATION: In Belfast the Rev. 
Patrick Conifrey ended the controversy 
over who developed jazz. “Jazz,” he 
sermonized, “was borrowed from Cen- 
tral Africa by a gang of wealthy inter- 
national Bolsheviki in America, their 
aim being to strike at Christian civili- 
zation throughout the world.” 
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SUPREME COURT: Justices in 
Marble Toga’s Stare Blankly 


Washingtonians last week discovered 
no less than three Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court giving them literally 
stony glances. In the pediment above 
the Corinthian columns and classical 
garlands that decorate the west wing 
of the new Supreme Court building sit 
realistic marble likenesses of Chief Jus- 
tices Marshall, Taft, and Hughes. 

Robert Aitken, the sculptor, also saw 
fit to include former Secretary of State 
Elihu Root; Cass Gilbert, the building’s 
architect, and himself. The six petri- 
fied gentlemen are engaged in earnest 
conversation on either side of ‘“Author- 
ity,” “Liberty Enthroned,” and “Order.” 

All are robed (Messrs. Marshall, Taft, 
and Gilbert are partly disrobed) in gar- 
ments they probably never thought of 
wearing—togas. The chaste folds pro- 
vide excellent nesting places for pigeons 
and starlings. 


° 
NRA: 


Code 


Perkins Convicted But 


Fight Is Just Begun 
Fred C. Perkins last week was con- 
victed in Harrisburg, Pa., of violating 
the NRA. He says he will not quit this 
fight until it has been before the high- 
est tribunal. If it reaches the Supreme 
Court of the United States it is likely 
to be one of the most important test 
cases of NRA’s constitutionality. 

The government charged Perkins 
with eleven violations of the Wet Bat- 
tery Code. The code prescribed a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour. Perk- 
ins, who refused to sign the code, paid 
the workers in his little York, Pa., 
battery firm a maximum of 25 cents. 

Monday of last week he went on trial 
before Judge Albert L. Watson in the 
modest Federal court rooms in the 
Harrisburg postoffice building. 


Herman F. Reich, Assistant United 
States Attorney, opened the case by 
assailing code violators as “enemies of 
national recovery.” Then he set about 
proving the government’s contention 
that Perkins was engaged in interstate 
commerce and so subject to code regu- 
lation. 

Of the 39 government witnesses, some 
were members of the Code Authority, 
some were Perkins employes. Like a 
college professor lecturing on econom- 
ics, Edward B. Martin, president of the 
National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Code Author- 
ity, and vice president of an Edison 
subsidiary—one of Perkins’s chief com- 
petitors—went into details of battery 
manufacture and code drafting. From 
the defense table came sotto voce rum- 
bles and snorts. Fred Perkins was ex- 
pressing emphatic disagreement. 


All the Perkins employes readily ad- 
mitted that they had never received 
more than 25 cents an hour. Several 
said they took Perkins’s jobs, were glad 
to get them, and still worked for him, 


One said he left for a CWA job at 50 - 


cents an hour. 

In a surprise move, Harold B. Beitler, 
former president of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association and chief defense coun- 
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sel, refused to call any defense wit- 
nesses. 

Swiftly the case went to the jury. 
While Perkins gnawed nervously at a 
cigar, eleven jurors spent two_ hours 
talking to the twelfth, Leo Grohowski. 
He felt the government had no right to 
stick its nose into private business. 


Privately rejoicing in the convic- 
tion, the defense prepared to go to 
higher courts on the whole question of 
NRA’s constitutionality, with Fred 
Perkins as the “martyr.” His business 
has been booming ever since he was 
first accused. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: “Prince Mike” 
Behind Footlights and Bars 


Prince Michael Romanoff—Harry 
Gerguson to immigration authorities— 
had a busy week. The princely gentle- 
man was about to enact his role (he 
plays himself) in “Say When,” a cur- 
rent New York musical show. Sud- 
denly a marshal trod the boards and 
encouraged the Prince to play another 
familiar part.- Mr. Gerguson again 
went behind bars—in the New York 
County Jail. 

While Mortimer O’Brien understudied 
in a thick brogue, the Prince ex- 
plained things to the authorities in 
his inimitable Oxford-Russian-Brook- 
lyn accent. Years ago he went into a 
speakeasy, ordered two cases of liquor, 
and offered two checks for $205. The 
morning after—he says—he canceled 
the order but carelessly neglected to 
regain his checks. 

The speakeasy proprietor, who de- 
nies that Prince Mike canceled the 
order, cashed the checks. They bounced. 
Ever since, the luckless payee has been 
trailing the jaunty imposter. 

Mike sighed through the bars: “But 
I won’t pay a debt I don’t owe. I'd 
never forgive myself if I paid. Oh, the 
shame of it all!” 

The producers of “Say When’’ failed 
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The Well Publicized Harry Gerguson, Fresh Out of a New 
York Jail, Returns to the Cast of the Show, “Say When” 


to see the shame. But they were not 
blind to the publicity. Bailed out, 
Prince Mike resumed playing himself. 

FiteD: In Los Angeles Superior Court 
by the Rev. W. A. Johnson, Negro 
pastor of the Trinity Missionary Bap- 
tist Church there, a $1,010,000 damage 
suit against Upton Sinclair, defeated 
candidate.for California Governor. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson also names 
The Nation, Inc., New York publish- 
ers. He claims that Mr. Sinclair, in 
an article in The Nation, asserted that 
“on the Sunday before Election Day 
every Negro preacher in Los Angeles 
received $50 to preach a sermon 
against me.” 

Mr. Johnson says he preached no 
such sermon, received no $50, and if 
he did preach “for or against any- 
thing, it would be because of per- 
sonal conviction.” He accuses Mr. Sin- 
clair of libel. 

APPROVED: By Probate Judge B. W. 
McCray of Ashland, Ohio, an applica- 
tion for appointment of two guardians 
for the town’s four Chinese children. 
Their father, Lee Quong, died last 
Spring. Mrs. Quong continued his 
laundry business until the depression 
became too much for her. She de- 
cided to return to China and take 
along her children Tom, 9, Tim, 8, 
Trula, 3 and Ted, 1. 

Tom and Tim told their teachers they 
didn’t “want to go to China and eat 
rice all the time.” Half of Ashland’s 
10,000 inhabitants sided with the chil- 
dren; the other half, with Mrs. 
Quong. Prominent Ashland citizens, the 
Cleveland Chinese Business Men’s As- 
Sociation, and the Mansfield, Ohio, Loy- 
al Group of Chinese Gentlemen joined 





the controversy. The children won; 
they will stay in this country. 

SENTENCED: By Federal Judge Patrick 
T. Stone in Madison, Wis., Mrs. Helen 
Gillis, widow of George (Baby Face) 
Nelson, to a year and a day in prison. 
Arrested after the Dillinger gang’s af- 
fray at Little Bohemia last May, Mrs. 
Gillis was paroled. Her presence at the 
fight a fortnight ago when her husband 
killed two Federal agents called atten- 
tion to the fact that she was violating 
parole. Later she surrendered in Chi- 
cago. She joins five other Dillinger 
“mollis” in Milan, Mich., prison. 

ORDERED: By the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the extradition of Capt. Ivan Pod- 
erjay to the United States on charges 
of bigamy. 

Dec. 4, 1933, the Yugoslav Captain 
and Agnes Tufverson were married in 
New York. A fortnight later she disap- 
peared, and Poderjay sailed with a 
large black trunk to Europe. Prodded 
by Miss Tufverson’s family, New York 
police began an investigation. They 
found no trace of the trunk, the woman 
lawyer, nor of her $25,000 bank ac- 
count. Poderjay they located in Vien- 
na living with Mile. Suzanne Ferrand. 
He had married her in London six 
months before he married Miss Tufver- 
son. 

Without evidence to support their 
theory that she had been murdered, 
New York police wanted Poderjay for 
questioning. In June the Austrian Gov- 
ernment jailed him in Vienna. He has 
been. there ever since, while New York 
tried to extradite him for perjury, a 
charge which turned out to be non-ex- 
traditable.. Last week they succeeded 
on the bigamy charge. ; 
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AMERICAN WORLD: 900 Words 
In This Paper’s Vocabulary 


“One of the biggest jobs the courts 
. . » have had to do this year was to 
decide if Mr. Samuel Insull had tried 
to do wrong or not.” 

“Last week Mr. Roosevelt had a war 
to stop between two of his best men.” 

“When CWA started its work last 
year a strong Negro in Georgia could 
be gotten to take care of flowers 
around the house for 50 cents a day.” 

Thus, last week, ran three story 
“leads” in one of the most singular 
newspapers in the United States—The 
American World, published in New 
York. The year-old, 10,000-reader 
paper’s singularity lay in the fact that 
its vocabulary consists of only 900 of 
the 700,000-odd words in the English 
language. 

The fortnightly, eight-page news- 
paper is written for immigrants and 
natives just emerging from illiteracy. 
Its style is so simple the average im- 
migrant can read the paper after 120 
hours of study. 

A pretty, blue-eyed, young woman is 
the guiding spirit of the-venture. For 
eleven years Elaine Swenson has busied 
herself whittling the English language 
down to bare necessities. Just out of 
the University of Washington, she be- 
came interested in the droves of White 
Russians who flocked to Seattle after 
the revolution. For them she devised 
a list of 300 essential words. She at- 
tacked her unusual job scientifically. 
Like a research man working on 
guinea pigs, she imprisoned her stu- 
dents in her apartment until they 
learned the list. Then she freed them. 
Her words, she hoped, would enable 
them to convey any simple thought. To 
find out, she followed her liberated 
students, noting how they fared. 

From her father, a postoffice in- 
spector, she learned the rudiments of 
shadowing. On the trail of her Rus- 
sians, she would lurk in doorways. 
Her pupils, she found, quickly picked 
up new phrases from tradesmen or 
acquaintances. By the end of their 
first day at large they had added a 
dozen new words. Thus Miss Swenson 
could not determine whether her 300 
words were sufficient until she mas- 
queraded as a foreigner and tested 
them herself. 

After these experiments she studied 
language-teaching at Clark, Detroit, 
and Columbia Universities. Finally, 
last year, she launched The American 
World. It is sponsored by The Lan- 
guage Research Institute, of which she 
is director. 

In compiling her present list of most 
commonly used words Miss Swenson 
divided English into 300-word units. 
Unit 2 is less frequently used than 
Unit 1; Unit 12 less than Unit 11. In 
all she has made categories of 5,700 
words. She knows her lists so well 
that she can talk or write at will in 
English of 300, 600, or 900 words. 

Single-handed she writes her news- 
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paper, which, is slightly larger than 
tabloid-size. It covers national and 
foreign news. Features include a 
simple crossword puzzle, short story, 
editorials, and a news quiz. 

More than 9,000 copies at 2 cents 
each go to New York night schools. 
Other subscribers pay 5 cents. Brilliant 
pupils, highly educated Poles and Rus- 
sians, have learned to read The Ameri- 
can World in three weeks. The most 
cloddish may require 120 or more two- 
hour periods. 

Miss Swenson is rare among pub- 
lishers in that she is delighted when 
readers stop taking her paper. This 
generally indicates they have pro- 
gressed to more advanced publications. 

Canceled subscriptions discourage 
her, however, when they patently in- 
dicate a lack of response to her in- 
struction. Such a cancellation came 
last week from Springfield, Ill. It read: 
“Mounth otct ober send I Post Card 
with to escplain no more the america 
Word send, now come gesterdeez Nov. 
231934 againet The Am. now word, 
number nor. 21, please send me no not 
newspaper, I wish no more to send, I 
thank you.” 

According to Miss Swenson, the 
average person has a speaking vo- 
cabulary of from 10,000 to 20,000 
words. He uses about 5,000 in every- 
day speech. His reading average is 
about 30,000. 

A cultured person generally has a 
100,000-word total or more. 


» 
CODE FIGHT : NRA Reopens Guild 
Case Which NLRB Just Closed 


No labor thorn today pricks the Fed- 
eral government more sorely than the 
newspaper problem. Until last week 
the government was content to be an 
indulgent mother. When the NRA be- 
gan formulating codes, it allowed news- 
paper men to insert a clause in theirs 
specifying it could not be revised except 
by their consent. Government benevo- 
lence permitted newspapers, alone of all 





industries, to continue hiring child la- 
bor. And it allowed them an industrial 
arbitration board of four publishers and 
four labor men—a board that has re- 
mained hopelessly deadlocked. 

Last week the Federal government 
seemed to be growing tired of its com- 
placent role. It got tough. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board warned 
William Randolph Hearst’s San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin that unless it re- 
hired within ten days a man fired six 
months ago, NLRB would turn the case 
over to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution. 

Trouble started last Spring when San 
Francisco newspaper men decided to 
affiliate with the American Newspaper 
Guild, an organization formed to give 
reporters their Recovery Act privilege 
of collective bargaining. The Frisco 
guild appointed Dean Jennings, The 
Call-Bulletin’s star rewrite man, as its 
representative at the national guild’s 
St. Paul convention in June. Jennings, 
a forrner Paris Herald employe, made 
the trip on his own vacation time. 

He told delegates he expected to be 
fired for coming to the convention. His 
suspicions were correct. 

The guild growled. Without hesita- 
tion its officers carried the case before 
the San Francisco Regional Labor 
Board. Refusing to recognize the 
board’s jurisdiction The Call-Bulletin 
demanded the case be placed before the 
Newspaper Industrial Board. The guild 
then insisted it should be tried before 
the more active National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The Call-Bulletin coun- 
tered a second time by denying this 
board’s sovereignty. 

In the preliminary hearing last month 
Elisha Hanson, voice of the nation’s 
publishers through his job as counsel 
for the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, argued that the board 
should not accept the case. To carry 
the case outside the code authority, he 
reasoned, would be in effect an abridg- 
ment of the original code, Then he 
flashed a threat potent enough to make 
administration timbers shake. “My 
opinion is,” he said, “that if the code is 











INTERNATIONAL 
Elisha Hanson, Whose Opin- 
ion Was Denounced by NLRB 


breached ... (the code) will be turned 
back to you and there will be no code 
for the daily newspaper publishing busi- 
ness.” 

The NLRB teetered in as delicate a 
position as any government agency has 
yet found itself in. It could take the 
Hanson threat at its face value, decline 
to hear the case, and hand it over to 
the somnolent Newspaper Industrial 
Board. Or it could listen to the pleas 
of Alexander Lindey, guild lawyer, who 
argued that the case was precisely 
where it belonged—that the NLRB did 
have jurisdiction. 

For nearly a month the board pon- 
dered. Last week it hurled a David 
stone at the Fourth Estate Goliath. It 
decided Jennings had been fired un- 
justly. 

In a guarded but none the less thump- 
ing denouncement of Mr. Hanson’s at- 
titude the NLRB said: 

“The logic of the argument addressed 
to us leads to the untenable conclusion 
that the first amendment (freedom of 
the press) to the Federal Constitution 
confers upon the newspaper business 
complete immunity from regulation.” 

While 8,000 guild members next day 
were wildly applauding their first ma- 
jor victory, the NRA dashed cold water 
on their enthusiasm. It asked that the 
case be reopened and the NLRB com- 
plied. Before walking out of the hear- 
ing room Heywood Broun, guild presi- 
dent, said: 

“(We) had won our first significant 
victory ... and we are quite ready to 
applaud the courage of that decision. 
(Then) we learned that the case had to 
be reopened. At whose request? Not 
at the request of the guild or Mr. 
Hearst . . . but at the request of the 
acting general counsel for the NRA... 

“As long as the corridors of Mr. Rich- 
berg are filled with mysterious, high- 
pressure representatives of the publish- 
ers we feel that we belong elsewhere. 
When and if NRA purges itself we will 
return. We ‘charge definitely that... 
NRA has allowed itself to be terrified 
by the publishers.” 
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FOOTBALL: Unlucky Coaches Out 
Of Jobs; Others on the Crest 


This is the season when gridiron 
coaches are fired for failure or. ban- 
queted because their teams had good 
years. 

Two weeks ago Frank Carideo, ex- 
Notre Dame star, resigned as coach of 
Missouri. His three-year record was 
22 lost, 2 won, 2 tied. By last week- 
end over a score of unemployed men- 
tors had applied for Carideo’s job. Har- 
old (Red) Grange, of the professional 
Chicago Bears, offered his services. The 
Galloping Ghost is fed up with playing: 
“T’d better get out of the pro game be- 
fore I get killed. It’s tough playing 
against kids.” 

Harvard ousted Coach Edward Law- 
rence Casey, Crimson All-American of 
1910. His four-year record was 20 won, 
11 lost, 1 tied. This Fall Harvard lost 
all its major games. Some said that 
genial Casey was too lenient. One day 
during the season a Harvard player 
made no effort to conceal the cigarette 
he was smoking in the coach’s presence. 
Instead of bawling out the training- 
breaker, Casey merely said: “I wouldn’t 
do that. It sets a bad example for your 
team-mates.” 

Rumors roared around Cambridge 
last week that an “arrived” coach 
would succeed Casey. Possibilities were 
Adam Walsh, Notre Dame’s captain in 
1924, who assisted Casey; Lou Little of 
Columbia, George (Potsy) Clark of the 
professional Detroit Lions, and Harry 
Kipke, who had a bad year at Michigan. 
Kipke said he would not be interested 
in a Harvard offer at any price. 

Others joined Casey on the sidelines 
last week. Dan McGugin retired from 
Vanderbilt after 31 years. Lloyd Bur- 
dick resigned from Knox College after 
his team tied the all-time record for 
consecutive losses—27 straight. Major 
Robert R. Neyland left Tennessee 
though his team beat Huey Long’s 
Louisiana State last Saturday. He must 
take up military duties in Panama. 

Meanwhile, coaches who had good 
years are basking in the glory of ac- 


complishments, Raymond W. (Ducky). 


Pond, Yale’s ruddy-faced leader who 
runs a brokerage house in his home 
town, Torrington, Conn., is toasted 
wherever Eli rooters gather. Francis 
Schmidt, hawk-nosed Ohio State coach, 
isa hero. His newspaper statement be- 
fore the Michigan game was: “To hell 
with Michigan.” His team then went 
out and won the game by five touch- 
downs. 

Andy Kerr will stay at Colgate, said 
graduate manager William A. Reid last 
week. “We like Andy and Andy likes 
us.” Colgate lost only to Ohio State. 
Elmer Layden ended a good year at 
Notre Dame last week-end when his 
brother Frank scored two touchdowns 
to beat Southern California, 14-0. 

The Rose Bowl coaches, Claude E. 
(Tiny) Thornhill of Stanford, and 
Frank Thomas of Alabama, are riding 
high. So is Bernie Bierman, who got 


$7,500 for his job of making Minnesota 
theoretical champion. Tom. Hamilton, 
whose air-minded Navy team put An- 
napolis back on the football map, will 
coach the Middies one more year. Navy 
rules allow him only two years of shore 
leave. 


Pop Warner was asked to tear up his 
three-year contract at Temple and sign 
a five-year one. He said he would think 
it over. Lew F. Manley of Tufts took 
little credit for his success. He ex- 
plained: “We stuck to the simple barn- 
yard type of game and got by because 
the boys had the proper spirit.” 


PROFESSIONALS: In a dressing room 
at the Polo Grounds in New York last 
Sunday afternoon Coach Steve Owen 
scratched his head. He was about to 
send his New York Giants ‘out on a 
slippery frosted field to battle the 
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Eddie Casey and Family: Harvard Put 
Him Among the Jobless Coaches 
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Eleanor Holm Jarrett: Her Bathing 
Suit Got Her Into A.A.U. Trouble 





Chicago Bears for the national cham- 
pionship. ‘The undefeated Westerners 
had won 18 straight. The Giants, 
champions of the East, had won 8, lost 
5.. Facing almost sure defeat, Owen 
decided to experiment. He would equip 
his team with rubber-soled basketball 
shoes, heavy canvass sneakers. with 
suction holes to make the Giants non- 
skid. 

Loitering near by was Abe Cohn, a 
thin little football tailor who wears a 
mustache smaller than Hitler’s. Owen 
yelped at Cohn to hop into a cab and 
get some basketball shoes “quick.” In 
a-flash Cohn was off to a gymnasium 
at Manhattan College where he is 
known as the “guy who makes the 
team’s pants.” 

Game time arrived. Cohn had not 
returned, so the red-jerseyed Giants 
had to trot on the field in regulation 
cleats. Both teams slipped and slid. 
The Bears, led by Bronko Nagurski, a 
galloping back from Minnesota, held 
a 10 to 3 lead at the half. 


During intermission Cohn rushed in 
with nine pairs of basketball shoes— 
all he could find. Those whose feet 
were the right size put them on. In 
the fourth quarter the now sure-footed 
Giants staged a remarkable 27-point 
rally and won the game, 30-13. Happy 
New York fans tore down the goal 
posts. In the clubhouse the winners 
almost tore Cohn to pieces hugging 
him and shaking his hand. 


SWIMMING: Eleanor Holm Siill 
A _ Non-Profiting 


Amateur 

A swimming star was in trouble last 
week because she allowed herself to be 
photographed in a bathing suit. In 
Miami, Fla., officials of the Amateur 
Athletic Union pondered the case of 
Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett. Last Sum- 
mer her picture appeared in an ad- 
vertisement with the caption: “I like 
this suit.” Did this endorsement make 
Mrs. Jarrett a professional? 


In her own defense the 20-year-old 
backstroke queen said she never made 
such a statement and received no money 
for the advertisement. After several 
days of thinking things over, the A.A.U. 
decided to take no action. Miss 
Holm will continue to display her fa- 
mous bronzed curves as an amateur. 


The late Flo Ziegfeld once said she 
had as lovely a figure as he had ever 
seen. He gave her a part in one of his 
shows. Later she did pictures for 
Warner Brothers in Hollywood. 


Last year Miss Holm married Arthur 
Jarrett, movie actor-singer, whom she 
rates “terribly good looking.” Her only 
interests are her husband’s career and 
swimming. She owns 100 bathing suits 
and travels miles in the water without 
getting tired. When she has to go a 
few yards on land she climbs into her 
automobile. She hates walking. If her 
husband’s acting talents fail to bring 
in enough money to balance the family 
budget, she may turn professional— 
after the 1936 Olympics. 
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MANUFACTURERS: Industry’s Forces 


Unite; Planks for “Recovery Platform” Specified 


Members of American industry’s up- 
per crust met in New York last week. 
For the first time in history, they 
united on a “platform of recovery.” 


In the name of the Congress of 
American Industry, they took over part 
of the glittering Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on midtown Park Avenue. Independ- 
ently, or through the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the National 
Industrial Council, the delegates repre- 
sented some 70,000 manufacturers. 


Their general theme: “Any impres- 
sion that American business has been 
on strike is preposterous.” In com- 
mittee meetings they tossed brickbats 
at administration policies. At banquets 
New Deal guest speakers tossed them 
back. 


BricksBaTs: Dr. Virgil Jordan, eco- 
nomist and president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, charged 
that the “government is in the hands 
of an organized mob.” He attacked 
“national economic planning” as ‘only 
a new name for State capitalism under 
central dictatorship.” 


The Congress of American Industry, 
he cried, “is the last call for recovery 
on the basis of private enterprise. Un- 
less it is answered decisively in the 
next six months, it will be too late.” 

In similar critical vein, Dr. Neil 
Carothers, director of Lehigh Uni- 
versity’s College of Business Admini- 
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Clinton L. Bardo (Right), Head of Manufacturers Association, and Don- 
ald Richberg, Who Followed Up With “Damn the Torpedoes. 


stration, declared: ‘The whole vast pro- 
gram of recovery by experiment has 
failed . . . We still have 10,000,000 un- 
employed and a $5,000,000,000 deficit.” 

The country “is frightened by this 
policy of a rabbit-out-of-the-hat every 
week. We stand hesitating and shrink- 
ing on the very brink of recovery be- 
cause government playboys continue to 
tinker with the vital economic processes 
of America.” 


Bricks Back: On the other side of 
the fence, Raymond Moley, unofficial 
adviser to President Roosevelt, spoke 
at a luncheon so crowded with visitors 
that tables and a loud-speaker had to 
be set up in an adjoining room. 

Picturing the President as the ‘“‘mas- 
ter repair man,” the former head of the 
Brain Trust asserted: “There was and 
is no workable and certain substitute 
for our present (capitalistic) system. 
We are improving and repairing and 
making humanly tolerable the old sys- 
tem. We are not building a new one.” 

Mr. Moley pleaded for cooperation 
and talked encouragingly of a business 
revival based on need for new equip- 
ment in railroad, agriculture, and auto- 
mobile fields. 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, represented administration views 
more directly. Unhesitatingly he in- 
sisted that Federal recovery measures 
were “overwhelmingly” helpful, rather 
than restrictive. 










KEYSTONE 


Go Ahead!” 





“The first task of business,” he ad- 
monished, “is that of throwing away 
the crutches of ‘waiting’ and ‘unfound- 
ed fear’ and supporting the government 
in the inspiring and building of con- 
fidence.” His assurance that many of 
the government’s activities must be la- 
beled “For the Emergency Period Only” 
drew loud applause. 


Donald R. Richberg, executive direc. 
tor of the National Emergency Council, 
attracted the biggest crowd of the 
week. Some 1,300 industrial leaders 
jammed the Waldorf-Astoria’s ornate 
grand ballroom for the main banquet. 
Emergency tables in the galleries took 
care of the overfiow. 


The administration’s No. 2 man made 
no effort to spare his listeners’ feelings. 
Bluntly he toid them Federal activities 
expanded because private business dem- 
onstrated it “was unable to meet all of 
its responsibilities to all of the people.” 
He scoffed at “wailing of timid men” 
who hesitate to expand their business. 
Such fright, he warned, incites and jus- 
tifies further extension of Federal pow- 
er and control. 


Some elements of “rugged individual- 
ism” he hopes will survive: “Risk and 
adventure attract the only men who 
have any claim to greatness. Unless 
the business men of America have been 
shell-shocked into nervous impotence, 
there must come a time when they will 
respond to the fighting spirit of that old 
Admiral who signaled: ‘Damn the tor- 
pedoes. Go ahead!’” 


Codes of fair competition have proved 
their worth— to Mr. Richberg, at least 
—despite the red tape he frankly ad- 
mitted had.cluttered up NRA activities. 
He foresaw the need for permanent leg- 
islation to continue the codes in sim- 
plified form. But he insisted the gov- 
ernment must supervise new codes, not 
let business write them itself. 


PLaATFoRM: Last June industrialists 
began their efforts to develop a solid 
front of opinion toward the Federal ad- 
ministration and Congress. Committees 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have worked for months on 
the platform of recovery adopted last 
week by the Congress of Industry. Its 
highlights: 

® Avoid policies which tend to central- 


ize control over industry, commerce, 
finance, labor, and agriculture. 


® Balance the Federal budget. 


® Reject the immediate payment of the 
soldiers bonus. 


® Make Federal appropriations for con- 
stitutional purposes only. 


© Protect our banking system from all 
possibility of political control over 
private credit. 


® The government should return, 48 
soon as practicable, to a standard dol- 
lar defined by a definite gold content. 


® In relieving distress, private funds 
are and should be the first resource. 
Relief should never be dominated by 
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politics or used to create political ma- 
chines. 


*The Federal government should not 
assume or attempt to control local re- 
lationships between employers and em- 
ployes. Protect men in their right to 
work. Refrain from policies which tend 
to force men into labor organizations. 


* Government should withdraw from 
all activities competing with those of 
its citizens. 


* The National Industrial Recovery Act 
should be continued in modified form, 
with each industry deciding whether it 
will submit to codes of fair practice. 


Finally the Congress declared that a 
program “upon which all business ele- 
ments of the country may unite and 
cooperate with the government is of the 
utmost importance.” A committee sub- 
mitted the “recovery platform” to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The result was the announcement on 
Sunday of a Joint Business Conference 
for Recovery. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce united 
in inviting more than 100 leaders in 
the fields of commerce, industry, fi- 
tance, and agriculture to the confer- 
fee. It will meet Dec. 17, at West 
Virginia's fashionable White Sulphur 
Springs. 


© 
COLD: The Metal’s Lure Brings 


“Thar’s gold in them thar hills.” 
hills are twelve miles from Mo- 
lave, Calif. Last week a frenzied gold 
rush was on in the tiny sunbaked town 








A Rush to Them Mojave Hills 
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Gold Seekers in Mojave, Calif.: (Left) Virgil Drew, Gloomy Because He 
Sold Out; (Right) George Holmes and Mother, Rich Because They Stayed in 


85 miles north of Los Angeles. Pros- 
pectors poured in. Hotels in the desert 
village hung out “Filled to Capacity” 
signs. Bars boomed. 

Miners unable to get rooms slept in 
their automobiles. Others wrapped 
themselves in blankets on the ground. 
The noonday sun was broiling hot, but 
water holes froze over at night. 

More than a year ago George Holmes, 
a tall, gray-eyed, 32-year-old mining 
engineer, was looking through the hills. 
He found gold twelve miles from town 
at the Silver Queen, a long-abandoned 
mine. Wisely he said nothing, went 
about his business, and worked his 
claim. 

News flew across the continent last 
week that the Gold Fields of South Af- 
rica Corp. had obtained an option to 
buy the Silver Queen for $3,250,000. 
Holmes and his father, an old-time 
prospector, own a 60 per cent interest 
in the property. 

“I’m going to get a home in Beverly 
Hills and take a trip around the world,” 
vowed Holmes’s pretty, blond wife. 

“We're not going to make a vulgar 
display of ourselves,” warned her hus- 
band. 

Every day brings good news. Down 
Mojave’s main street rattled a small 
roadster. Two rough-looking miners 
stepped out. They pointed to their rum- 
ble seat. It was filled with gold ore. 
“We hit a vein at Middle Butte,” they 
shouted to an excited crowd. 

From Pine Tree Canyon, twenty 
miles away, came word of another 
strike. 

Important mining interests rushed 
experts to the scene. Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, who joined the Klon- 
dike gold rush 37 years ago, was one 
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of the visitors. ‘The vein is the largest 
and longest I’ve seen in years,” he de- 
clared. “The ore shoot is tremendous. 
And it’s rich.” 

Former Senator Tasker L. Oddie, 
now adviser to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. on mine loans, reported: 
“This is a rich, extremely large depos- 
_ 

Free-lance prospectors, arriving in 
droves, were disappointed. They learned 
that most of the property around Mo- 
jave is already privately owned. Gov- 
ernment land, on which miners can 
stake their claim, lies mostly in the 
desert. Furthermore, at Mojave pros- 
pectors cannot pan gold from streams 
as they did in the California gold rush 
of 1849 and in the Yukon. The newly 
discovered treasure is hidden deep in 
the mountainsides. Costly mining equip- 
ment must be installed, and the ore 
transported to a smelter. 

George Holmes studied mining en- 
gineering at the University of South- 
ern California, then took to the hills. 
For a dozen years he supported his 
family by mining. While his three sons 
and two daughters attended school in 
Mojave, he dug for gold in the near-by 
mountains. 

One day last Fall he split open a 
boulder on the Silver Queen site. The 
precious metal, richer than he had ever 
seen it, gleamed in the blazing sun. 
Since then Holmes and his father have 
shipped out of the hills more than 
$200,000 worth of ore. 

Two friends of the family, Virgil 
Drew and Bruce Minnard, last week 
were the most unhappy men in Califor- 
nia. At one time they owned a 40 per 
cent interest-in-the Silver Queen. Later 
they grew discouraged and sold their 
share for $1,500. 
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MAKE A MILLION 


The new sensation and vogue in card games. 
Easily learned, exciting play,—quick cli- 
maxes! Not only the new Best ‘Seller 
but the fashionable game of the winter. 


MAKE A MILLION, 75c At All Dealers 
Newport Edition, Gilt Edge, $1.00 





Closely following the American game 
MAKE A MILLION in popularity, and 
also reaches the proportions of a vogue, 
is the fascinating English Board game 


= f - 
NEW MOVES—NEW METHODS OF 
PLAY, not like any other game. Quickly 
learned! Forward, backward and sliding 
moves over the board. Slip in the back 


way, and surprise your opponent. New 
card control. No dice, no spinners. 


SORRY—Popular Edition $1.00 
and Club Edition $2.50 


CAMELOT 


For men and boys 
no game _ sur- 
passes this fa- 
mous and splen- 
did battle game. 





CAMELOT—New Editions $1.00 to $10.00 


By the makers of Ping-Pong, Quoitennis, Pegity, Rook, 
Pit, Touring, Van Loon’s Wide World, Pollyanna, 
Eddie Cantor’s game, Winnie the Pooh. 


PARKER BROTHER Sine 
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INCOMES: Bureau Shows Bigger 
Crop of Millionaires in 1933 


Three persons in the United States 
enjoyed incomes above $3,000,000 last 
year. Thus reported the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue on Monday in an an- 
alysis of income-tax returns for 1933. 

The bureau revealed that 46 persons 
had 1933 incomes of more than $1,000,- 
000, as against only 20 in 1932. The all- 
time high for persons in the $1,000,000- 
income class was 513 in the boom year 
1929. 

The bureau kept the identity of the 
millionaires secret. 

A decade ago the country’s wealth- 
iest individual, measured by his income 
tax, was John D. Rockefeller Jr. For 
the year 1924, he paid a tax of $6,279,- 
669. Henry and Edsel Ford came next, 
with over $2,000,000 each. Andrew W. 
Mellon, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the late Payne Whitney ranked 
fourth and fifth. 

In announcing the preliminary fig- 
ures for 1933, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Guy T. Helvering revealed 
that total net income reported was $13,- 
351,731,811. In 1932 it was $13,037,- 
074,891. Of the 1933 total, individuals 
reported $10,845,653,532 and corpo- 
rations $2,506,078,279. The figures for 
individuals dropped 3.04 per cent from 
1932 while those for corporations rose 
35.35 per cent. 

The number of persons who reported 
incomes of less than $25,000 dropped 
during 1933, while the number in the 
classes from $25,000 upward increased. 
In the corporation division, 472,174 
companies filed tax returns, but less 
than one-quarter showed any net in- 
come. 


. 
PENNEY: A Huge Chain Store 
Makes a Huge Dividend “Gift” 


“Jim, from now on you will have to 
buy your own clothes.” 

James Cash Penney, 8 years old, 
locked at his shoes. Only a miracle 
held soles and uppers together. His 
total capital, earned by long hours in 
hayfields, was $2.50. Little James did 
not argue with his father, minister of 
the Hamilton, Mo., congregation of 
Primitive Baptists. Taking his $2.50, 
the boy invested it in pigs. He made 
money. 

Last week, 51 years later, James 
Cash Penney, chairman and founder of 
J. C. Penney Co., a chain of nearly 
1,500 clothing and general-merchandise 
stores, was still making money. His 
company, doing business in 48 states, 
not only raised its quarterly dividend 
from 30 to 50 cents but declared a $2 
extra on its common shares. 

The $5,000,000 “gift’—42 per cent 
larger than the regular dividend for the 
whole year—will go in part to Penney 
branch managers, all stockholders in 
the corporation. Mr. Penney prefers 
to think of them as his “partners.” 

After struggling through high school, 
the “man with 1,000 partners” earned 
only $25 the first eleven months of his 
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ACME 
James Cash Penney: “We Have 
Two Chances With the Customer” 


first job—in a Hamilton dry-goods 
store. After clerking in several towns 
he landed in Evanston, Wyo., as man- 
ager of the local link of the two-store 
Golden Rule “chain.” He saved money 
and in time bought an interest in the 
business. 

A third Golden Ru’- store opened its 
doors in 1902 in a remshackle, one- 
story building at Kenimerer, Wyo., 4 
bleak, wind-swept mining camp of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. Mr. Penney, 
who now had a one-third interest, made 
fat profits on a cash-and-carry basis. 
In 1909 he bought out his Evanston em- 
ployers. By that time the chain col- 
tained half a dozen links. 

Partner-managers opened new stores 
in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Montana, 
and the Dakotas. The number rose 
from 6 in 1909 to 22 in 1911. Five years 
later there were 127. 

In 1924 Mr. Penney, who consider- 
ately stayed out of Hamilton during his 
first employer’s life, bought the shop 
where his career began 29 years before. 
He reopened it as Store No. 500 and 
sentimentally spent the first day behind 
the counter waiting on boyhood ac 
quaintances. 

J. C. Penney Co. continued to be run 
under a modified partnership agree 
ment until 1927. Then banking exige- 
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cies and sheer size—just under 1,000 
stores—made full incorporation neces- 
sary. The public could buy Penney 
stock for the first time. 

Ten years earlier, when he was only 
41, Mr. Penney turned over the presi- 
dency to Earl Corder Sams, 33, one of 
many early-day store manager-part- 
ners who became company officers. 

Mr. Penney firmly believes in giving 
responsibility to men early in life. 
Youth is the time for hard work, he 
says. In Kemmerer he worked eighteen 
hours a day and kept the store open 
seven days a week, holidays included, 
to get trade of farmers and ranchers 
who lived outside of town. 

He does not deny that his company 
pays low wages. “Income must be 
earned, not paid,” he says. New men 
always get lower salaries than they 
earned on their previous jobs. “If they 
haven’t the vision to see opportunity for 
advancement as fast as their work mer- 
its it, they are not the men we want.” 

For years Mr. Penney kept hawk- 
eyed watch over his men by visiting 200 
or more stores a year. Unannounced 
he would pop into a town early in the 
morning to see if he could catch an 


employee off guard. Once at quarter of | 


six in a small Idaho town he found a 
young clerk sweeping the sidewalk. He 
was doing a bad job. Mr. Penney in- 
troduced himself, borrowed the broom, 
and cleaned the pavement. 

In a Kansas store one day he found 
a salesman rolling up a shirt in a pack- 
age. Gravely he said: “We have two 
chances with the customer on each sale: 
one when we sell over the counter and 
one when the customer opens the pack- 
age at home.” Then Mr. Penney 
wrapped the shirt properly. Even now 
when he enters a store he “instinctive- 
ly” passes his hand “along the under 
edge of the counter to discover whether 
any dust is accumulating there.” 

His main interest has always been 
people. Some years ago he established 
the J. C. Penney Foundation in New 
York City to give young men and wom- 
en vocational guidance. His money 
built the Memorial Home Community, 
a home for retired clergymen in Clay 
County, Fla. He dedicated it to his 
parents: “All that I am I owe to them.” 

At 59, James Penney is a vigorous, 
White-haired man. His mustache and 
his figure are equally trim. He still 
works hard though he now spends 
more time than he used to at Emma- 
dine Farm, his home near White Plains, 
N. Y. There he raises fine Guernsey 
cattle. He abhors coffee, tobacco, and 
alcohol. Employes in his stores caught 
smoking or drinking get fired. 


COINAGE: The Mints Grind Out 
Millions of Shiny New Pieces 


This year there will be plenty of 
shiny new coins available to put in toes 
of Christmas stockings. Federal mints 
turned out 77,716,600 pieces in Novem- 
ber, more than three times the number 
coined in all of 1933. 


Uncle Sam’s mints have had a busy 
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JOY SPOT 


Make Your 


BANISH THE EVILS OF 
COOKING ODORS - GREASE - FUMES 


Nothing you ever dreamed of will add so much to your pleasures of 
housekeeping as an Ilgair Electric Ventilator. It provides delightful 
air conditions—whisks away cooking odors before they have a chance 
to trail thru your house —lightens cleaning tasks —saves decorating 
expense. Upstairs and down, your home is more inviting. And it’s so 
easy to install an Ilgair Electric Ventilator in a window, wall, or tran- 
som. Seeyourelectrical goodsdealeror ask for free illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2830 NORTH CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





VENTILATION 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2830 North Crawfora Ave., CHICAGO: 
Please send new Illustrated Ilgair Electric Ventilator Booklet. 
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A Raymond -Whitcomb 


Cruise 
Sailing January 22, 1935, on the 
motor ship “Stella Polaris” 


Limited to 125 members 


The loveliest and most interest- 
ing islands of the South Seas and 
islands of the East Indies that are 
unknown to travelers are on the 
program. This will be the first 
cruise ever to go to Persia. 


Send for particulars 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave. Boston, 145 
Phila., 1605 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 173 N. Michigan Ave. 
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year, particularly during the last few 
months. Emergency workers now out- 
number regulars in coinage mints in 
Denver, Philadelphia, and San Francis- 
co. The government’s silver program 
coupled with a pick-up in business is 
responsible. Coinage of 273,226,729 
pieces through November of this year 
is more than eleven times 1933’s entire 
output. Its value is nearly $19,000,000. 


Nearly 190,000,000 pennies led the list 
in number, followed by quarters, dimes, 
nickels, half dollars, and silver dollars. 
Gold is no longer coined. 


Exclusive of the pure silver, it cost 
the mints $10.50 a thousand to turn out 
silver dollars; $7 for half dollars, and 
$4.50 for dimes. 


United States silver coins are made 
from pure silver alloyed with copper at 
the ratio of one part copper and nine 
parts silver. The alloy is harder and 
more durable than the pure metal. A 
silver dollar must weigh 412.5 troy 
grains. 

Mint workers have the exacting task 
of making the coins exactly fit this 
measure. First the copper and silver 
are melted in pots and cast into ingots. 
Rolling mills then press these into strips 
the thickness of a coin; presses cut out 
blanks from the strips. The blanks are 
softened in furnaces and run to tumbling 
barrels, where a solution cleans and 
burnishes. A coining press strikes 
simultaneously the edge and two.-sides 
of the coin. Each silver dollar is then 
weighed and re-melted if outside of the 
legal weight. They are weighed again 
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“HOTEL CAR CRUISES” 























MEXICO 


Here's the ideal way to see Mexico! An air-condi- 
tioned Pullman car cruising to the most interesting 
places (see map at left). A luxurious “hotel on wheels” 
with berths, kitchen, lounge and an interpreter. Your 
home throughout the trip, except in Mexico City. 


This car will leave El Paso and Tucson (reached by 
our Sunset Limited and Golden State Limited) Janu- 
ary 7 and every Monday thereafter. Time in Mexico, 
three weeks, including eight days in Mexico City 
(longer if you wish). The fares for this service are sur- 
prisingly low. 

If a more independent form of travel appeals, you 
can make a sidetrip to Mexico City on your way to or 
from California for only $50 extra rail fare, using 
regular trains, one way via El Paso and the National 
Railways of Mexico and one way on our West Coast 
Route via Tucson. 


For details, see any tour bureau or railroad ticket 
agent or write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. F-12, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Sevanna tions 
Nellie Tayloe Ross: “There’s Real 
Romance in the Mint Business” 


in lots of $1,000 before being bagged 
for circulation. 

In charge of this painstaking work is 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, first woman Di- 
rector of the Mint. She entered politics 
in Wyoming, becoming governor of the 
State in 1925 when her husband died in 
office. 

“No, my service as Governor of 4 
State was no preparation for this post,” 
Mrs. Ross said recently. ‘The business 
of the mint is different from any other 
business. There’s real romance in it.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. and 
Japan Now Talk by Telephone 


“Good evening, Mr. Shindo.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Page.” 


Friday of last week these salutations 
inaugurated regular  radio-telephone 
service between the United States and 
Japan. The speakers were A. W. Page, 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and Seichi Shin- 
do, director general of Tele-Communi- 
cations Bureau. Human voice had at 
last linked Washington and Tokyo, 
8,000 miles apart and 14 hours differ- 
ent in time. 


In his capital office, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull then spoke soft 
phrases. On the other end Koki Hirota, 
Japanese Foreign Minister, ‘deeply 
touched,” returned honeyed words to 
the “gratified” Secretary. Both blandly 
and graciously ignored the blunt Lon- 
don speech (see page 8) made the day 
before by Norman H. Davis, chief of 
the American delegation to the naval 
talks. 


Later, while Joseph C. Grew, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Japan, was col- 
versing from Tokyo with Hiroshi Saito, 
Japan’s emissary to the United States, 
a youthful feminine voice broke i 
Mrs. J. Pierrepont Moffat, Ambassador 
Grew’s daughter, wife of a State De- 
partment bureau chief, and a guest in 
Secretary Hull’s office, could not resist 
the chance for an intimate word with 
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ner father. She chirped: ‘Hello, Daddy.” 
Next day Mayor La Guardia of New 
york and Toratoro Ushizuka, Mayor of 
Tokyo, inaugurated commercial service 
with an exchange of greetings. The 
cost of a three-minute call between 
San Francisco and Tokyo is $30, the 
same rate that applies between London 
and New York. 





Ficht: By decree last Saturday, 
premier Mussolini pounced on the for- 
eign credits of Italian companies, bank- 
ers, and citizens. All must turn over to 
a government agency their balances 


neld abroad, whether in the form of | 


dollars, pounds, francs, or any other 
currency. Italians will receive lire in 


exchange. 
Mussolini made this unusual move 


pecause the lira suddenly nose-dived in | 


foreign exchange markets and the Bank 
of Italy’s gold reserves nearly hit the 
40 per cent minimum required by law. 
The mobilization of Italian credits 
abroad will bring the Government be- 
tween 3,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 
lre—from a quarter- to a half-billion 
dollars. 

Italy’s financial troubles come main- 
ly from an unfavorable balance of trade 
—a surplus of imports over exports. 
In ten months a trade deficit of 2,000,- 
000,000 lire ($170,000,000) has accumu- 
lated. The Bank of Italy’s gold and 
foreign exchange holdings have fallen 
20 per cent. - 


The decree also ordered all Italians 
to report to the bank any foreign se- 
curities they possess even if deposited 
abroad. Observers believed Mussolini 
would not hesitate to use these stocks 
and bonds, if necessary, in his fight to 
protect the lira. 

“PROSPERITY:” Signs of improving 
business conditions caused these ran- 
dom comments last week: 


Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Co.: “For the first nine months 
of this year General Electric shipments 
have increased to $122,000,000 from 
$97,000,000 for the same period last 
year. Profits, available for dividends, 
have increased to $13,600,000 from 
$8,800,000 in the same period.” 


Roger Babson, business statistician: 
No man, “not even President Roose- 
velt,” can stop the tide of returning 
Prosperity. “The only thing needed 
for prosperity is for Washington to 
attend to its own business of running 
an honest and efficient government and 
quit messing up any more with busi- 
hess,” 

William Green, president American 
Federation of Labor, pointed out there 
Was no usual seasonal decline in build- 
ing-trades employment in November: 
“Unquestionably this gain, for it is 
really a gain, reflects the efforts of the 
Federal Housing Administration to 
break the deadlock in the building 
industry.” 

Rudolph Speth, treasurer Eastman 
Co.: “Our business has shown 
increased earnings in 1934 over 1933. 
We feel the business outlook is favor- 
able, and that there is a gradual dis- 
appearance of pessimistic feelings, 
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BE CRITICAL—compare Glider with 
every other brushless shave—compare it on every point of efficiency, 
pleasantness and long-lasting economy. You will find Glider so delight- 
fully different that it amounts to a new kind of shave. If you would 
like a trial tube, the coupon below is for your convenience. 


Be sure to end every shave with Aqua Velva—whether you've used 
Glider, the ideal brushless shave, or Williams Luxury Shaving Cream. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE + GLIDER, THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-12 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I am enclosing 3c in stamps. 
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both as to domestic and foreign con- 
ditions.” 

John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce: “The prospects for a 
big Christmas trade show very clearly 
the state of mind—a satisfied and 
optimistic state of mind.” 

F.. D. Corley, vice president Marshall 
Field & Co.: “Good merchandise is in 
demand. Our business is considerably 
ahead of last year. As a matter of 
fact it is better than it has been for 
quite a few years, and it promises to 
continue right through the season.” 

Sir Arthur Salter, famous British 
economist: “A substantial recession or 
recovery in America would at once 
react throughout the world.” 

“CONSPIRACY:” A fortnight ago Sec- 
retary Morgenthau announced a “re- 
sponsible citizen” had disclosed a ‘‘con- 
spiracy to sell out the government.” A 
firm of New York tax consultants, 
boasting high Washington connections, 
had offered to “fix” a pending case for 


KEYSTONE 
Thomas N. McCarter, Who Aided 
the Treasury and Fought the TVA 


20 per cent of the $150,000 tax allegedly 
owed. 

Mr. Morgenthau investigated. His 
findings resulted in immediate dismis- 
sal of two important Treasury em- 
ployes. He did not disclose their names. 
Federal indictments are being brought 
against them and “possibly six other 
persons.” 

Last week Thomas N. McCarter, 
president of Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey—biggest light and power 
company in the State—was revealed as 
the “responsible citizen” praised by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau. 

About the same time the institute’s 
head was assisting the Treasury, he was 
engaged in open warfare against an- 
other Federal agency. Edison Institute 
denounced the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and other government power 
projects for encroaching on privately 
owned utilities. 


This Monday Mr. McCarter formally 


gave the District of Columbia grand 
jury the “tax-fixing” data he had pre- 
viously handed Secretary Morgenthau. 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, 
who won the Nobel Prize for discover- 
ing “heavy -water,” and the former 
Frieda Daum, a daughter, Mary Alice, 
in Englewood, N. J. 


® To Stanley M. Rinehart Jr., publish- 
er-son of Mary Roberts Rinehart, and 
the former Frances Yeatman Goossems 
of London, a son, Stanley M. 3d, in 
New York. 


* To Lord Willoughby de Eresby and 
the former Phyllis Astor, Lady Astor’s 
daughter, a daughter, in London. 

BiiRTHDAY: Dr. Charles Giffin Pease, 
founder and president of the Non- 
Smokers Protective League, 80, Dec. 
4. When he could find no matches to 
light the birthday cake candles, a 
tobacco-foe guest produced a cigarette 
lighter. 


® Field Marshal August von Macken- 
sen, German conqueror of Serbia and 
Rumania in the World War, 85, Dec. 6. 
He was congratulated by Chancellor 
Hitler. 


® William Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
ton, 75, Dec. 8. He celebrated a mass 
of thanksgiving to mark the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


© Tom Mooney, imprisoned for the San 
Francisco 1916 Preparedness Day 
bombing, 52, Dec. 8. He peeled potatoes 
in jail. 

® Wilmer Allison, tennis player, 30, 
Dec. 8. He stayed home in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

MARRIED: Prince Michael Cantacu- 
zene, former Czarist General and now a 
Florida bank officer, and Jeanette Dra- 
per, a clerk in his bank, in Sarasota, 
Fla. He was recently divorced by 
Mrs. Julia Cantacuzene-Grant, Presi- 
dent Grant’s granddaughter. 


® Dr. George Harris Crile Jr., son of 
the surgeon who founded the Cleveland 
Clinic, and Jane Halle, daughter of 
Samuel H. Halle, department store 
president, in Cleveland. 


® Evelyn Venable, movie actress, and 
Hal Mohr, camera man, by Judge E. 
A, Freeman in Yuma, Ariz. 


‘Divorce Soucut: By Jean Harlow, 
platinum-blond movie actress, from Hal 
Rosson, camera man, in Los Angeles 
on grounds of cruelty—he reads in bed. 
She can’t sleep. 


® By Virginia Cherrill, movie actress, 
from Cary Grant, movie actor, in Los 
Angeles on grounds of cruelty—he uses 
“vile and opprobrious language” toward 
her. 


® By Edward Fowler, Springfield, 
Mass., paper manufacturer, from 
Gladys George, star of “Personal Ap- 
pearance,” now playing in New York, 
in New York on grounds of adultery. 
Miss George says Leonard Penn, her 
midnight visitor, called to bandage her 
sick cat. 


es 


Jean Harlow and Hal Rosson: “She 
Asks Divorce Because He Reads in Bed 


ACME 
Marian Marsh: Soon After Posing 
for This Picture, the Horse Bit Her 


W.W. Brandon, Who Was Famous for 
Shouting “24 Votes for Underwood 
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Divorce DisMissED: By Mrs. Mary 
Jeanette Hornsby, against Rogers 
Hornsby, manager of the St. Louis 
Browns baseball team. They became 
reconciled after Mrs. Hornsby filed suit 
in St. Louis charging Hornsby with 
having “an ungovernable temper.” 

DivorceD: Mrs. Emma Hulbert Bur- 
roughs, by Edgar Rice Burroughs, au- 
thor of “Tarzan of the Apes,” in Las 
Vegas, Nev. Mr. Burroughs charged 
Mrs. Burroughs, whom he married 34 
years ago, with extreme cruelty. 

HonoreD: “Uncle Arthur” Hender- 
son, British chairman of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, with the 1934 Nobel 
peace prize, and Sir Norman Angell, 
British economist, with the 1933 award. 
At a ceremony in Stockholm, King Gus- 
taf V of Sweden made the presentation 
to Mr. Henderson. He also presented 
the award in medicine to Drs. George 
Minot, William P. Murphy, and George 
H. Whipple, all Americans, and the 
literature prize to Luigi Pirandello, 
Italian dramatist. Sir Norman Angell 
and Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, Ameri- 
can winner of the chemistry prize, were 
unable to be present. 

RESIGNED: Dr. Wilhelm Furtwaen- 
gler, from the deputy presidency of the 
Reich Chamber. of Music and the di- 
rectorship of the Berlin State Opera. 
He had defended the composer Paul 
Hindemith from German press allega- 
tions that he had Jewish blood. Erich 
Kleiber, conductor, resigned at the same 
time. “Dr. Furwaengler and I agreed 
several weeks ago we would stick to- 
gether,” he said. 

ApProiNnTED: By Governor-elect George 
H. Earle of Pennsylvania, Robert L. 
Johnson, advertising director of Time 
magazine, as director of Pennsylvania’s 
Emergency Relief Board. 

SuicioE: By gas, Hector Fuller, 70, 
greeter and scroll-reader-in-chief dur- 
ing the Jimmy Walker regime in New 
York. Ascetic in appearance, dapper in 
dress, Fuller presented visiting notables 
to. Mayor Walker and read scrolls to 
the city’s heroes. Ill, aged, and out of 
work, he died in his white-tiled kitchen. 
‘My God, why didn’t someone write 
me?” Walker asked. From England 
the ex-Mayor sent a gardenia for Ful- 
ler’s buttonhole. 

Diep: William Woodward Brandon, 
66, former Governor of Alabama, after 
a Short illness, in Tuscaloosa, Ala. At 
the 1924 Democratic National Conven- 
tion it was “Plain Bill” Brandon who 
boomed: “Alabama casts 24 votes for 
Oscar W. Underwood.” He guessed he 
developed his voice “in calling hogs or 
i giving orders as a military officer.” 

In 1894 he entered a career of State 
Politics. Governor from 1922 to 1926, 


he won prominence by pardoning 1,500 
convicts, 


* George Allardyce Riddell, first Baron 
Riddell, 69, British newspaper publish- 
&r, of pneumonia, at Walton Heath, 
Surrey, England. He owned London’s 
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sensational Sunday paper, The News 
of the World; a chain of other news- 
papers, and a number of magazines. A 
friend of Lloyd George, he was chief 
liaison officer between the press and the 
British Government during the war. At 
the Versailles Peace Conference and the 
Washington Naval Conference he acted 
as the British Government’s press 
spokesman. These posts furnished him 
with the wealth of inside information 
and anecdotes he published in his mem- 
oirs. 


® Other Deaths: Dr. Allan W. Rowe, 
director of research at Evans Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, who two months ago 
announced a 50 per cent successful 
cure for sterility ... Gen. Oskar E. von 
Hutier, who in March, 1918, led the 
German offensive on Amiens... Col. 
Joseph A. Marmon, commander of the 
Sixteenth Infantry and husband of 
Pauline Frederick, actress ... Manuel 
Marquez Sterling, Cuban Ambassador 
to the United States who last May 
negotiated the treaty abolishing the 
Platt Amendment. 


Sick List: Marian Marsh, film ac- 
tress (horse bite on left arm): “Painful 
but not serious.” 

Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wire- 
less (overwork): resting in a London 
nursing home. 

Former Premier Edouard Herriot of 
France (intestinal disorder): “past the 
danger point.” 

Harvey Firestone Jr., vice president 
of the tire and rubber company (in- 
fluenza): in bed in a Gibraltar hotel. 
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DOUBLE BILL: “The O'Flynn” 
On the Air and on the Stage 


Across New York’s Broadway Thea- 
tre’s marquee this week blazed a bright 
sign: “THE O’FLYNN.” Eight blocks 
south and a half block west a bulletin 
board at Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s 45th Street Radio Playhouse dis- 
played a duplicate advertisement: “THE 
O’FLYNN.” 


Bewildered playgoers scratched their 
heads over this double invasion. It was 
the first production ever to appear 
simultaneously in a theatre and over 
the air. 


Both productions had the same 
“angels”—Standard Oil Companies of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
and their subsidiary, the Colonial Bea- 
con Oil Co. McCann Erickson, their ad- 
vertising representatives, conceived the 
novel idea of synchronizing a stage and 
a radio version of “The O’Flynn.” They 
wanted an excuse for David Ross, Co- 
lumbia’s tiniest announcer, to tell lis- 
teners they were hearing a new hit at 
the same time it was playing on Broad- 
way. 

Some 2,000 New Yorkers paid any- 
where from $1.10 to $4.40 to get into 
the Broadway Theatre opening night. 
Two days later, about 750 radio fans at- 














Your Orient cruise will be everything you 
want it to be when you go on one of the 
famous President Liners that sail fort- 
nightly from Seattle and Victoria (the 
Evergreen Gateway). For these swift 
liners follow the Short Route across the 
Pacific. They take you quickly to the 
Orient. They let you stopover as you 
please in Japan, China and the Philippines, 
continuing on a later liner. Return, if you 
choose, via Hawaii. 

Moreover, smooth-riding President 
Liners provide the latest in travel luxury. 
Your stateroom will be outside (adl are), 
with real beds. You'll enjoy “‘talkies”’ and 
dances in spacious public rooms. . . glass- 
enclosed promenades . . . a delicious cui- 
sine. And fares are surprisingly low! 


FIRST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 
JAPAN $4993 CHINA $573 
PHILIPPINES $630 


TOURIST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 


JAPAN $280 #§=©CHINA $324 
PHILIPPINES §350 


Round the World: $809.50 First Class, 
hometown to hometown. See a score of 
fascinating ports. Take only 85 days or 
up to two years, stopping over wherever 
you wish . . . in Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France or any of the others. 

Ask your travel agent about these go- 
as-you-please cruises, or see or write... 


MAIL LINE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
...and other principal cities 
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WHEN IT’S TOO LATE TO SHOP 


You can still get the best present of all. 


SEND NEWS-WEEK 


as a Christmas gift by telegram. 


Just Call WESTERN UNION 


Tell Western Union the names and addresses of those to whom 
NEws-WEEK is to be sent. If two or more of you wish to send 
NEws-WEEK as a gift, the wire will read: “We are sending you 
a subscription to NEWs-WEEK with our best wishes.” The tele- 
gram will be delivered on Christmas morning. The first copy of 
NEws-WEEK will be received in the Christmas mail. 


Telephone and wire charges will cost you nothing. 


NEws-WEEK makes the events of the year understandable. It is 


accurate, inexpensive and indispensable to those who wish to 
be well informed. NeEws.WEEK is the ideal gift. 


ONE YEAR $4, TWO YEARS $6 


Special Gift Rates: 


Two one year subscriptions—your own renewed and one gift 
subscription—$6. Additional gift subscriptions $3 each. 
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tended the radio debut gratis in Colum. 
bia’s chromium-lined studio. 

The two productions are not identica). 
On Broadway Russell Janney’s book 
and Franklyn Hauser’s score lasteq 
about three hours each performance. 
But on the air the plot had to be 
stretched to carry a continuous story 
through thirteen weeks of 30-minute 
programs. They may be heard Fridays 
at 10:30 E.S.T. The stage version cogt 
Standard Oil $160,000; the radio show, 
$130,000. 

“The O’Flynn” is a rousing tale of 
Capt. Flynn O’Flynn’s adventures, 
adapted by Mr. Janney, producer of 
“The Vagabond King,” from a book by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. The Captain, 
a seventeenth-century soldier of for. 
tune, gets involved in the war between 
William of Orange and the dethroned 
King James II. While robust brigands 
steal necklaces from queenly necks, and 
valiant warriors clash swords, the 
chorus chants clan marching songs and 
the principals trill sentimental love 
duets. 

Mr. Janney and Standard Oil (see 
page 18) first planned to broadcast on 
Sunday nights, so the stage company 
could perform in both shows. Sunday 
air time wasn’t available. 





BROADCASTS DEC. 15-21 





Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black Figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (15): Geraldine Farrar: Former Metro- 
politan Opera diva discusses cultural in- 
fluence of grand opera in America. Miss 
Farrar will be commentator on scheduled 
broadcasts from Metropolitan Opera House 
starting Dec. 29. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 
M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

SUN. (16th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony: An all-Wagner program conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Selections from ‘Par- 
sifal’ and “Siegfried.”’ 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Josef Lhevinne: Renowned concert pianist 
plays with a large symphony orchestra 
under Karl Krueger, Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic conductor. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5.00 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 

MON. (17th): “The O’Neills:” Another of those 
homey, human dramatic sketches reaches 
coast-to-coast listeners. This one had a 
big success on WOR, a large Eastern sta- 
tion. ‘‘The O’Neills’”’ are Irish ‘‘Goldbergs.” 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

TUES. (18th): Dr. Karl F. Meyer: Professor of 

Bacteriology, University of California, 
speaks on “Prevention of Food Poisoning.’ 
4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. 
CBS. 
Leo Reisman: His Orchestra in 30 minutes 
of jazz. A bell-boy, an announcer, and 4 
girl interrupt the music with commercial 
remarks, but it doesn’t interfere with the 
orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (19th): Warden Lewis E. Lawes: The 
popular Sing Sing warden’s weekly dram- 
atizations of prison stories, ‘20,000 years 
in Sing Sing,”’ has a large radio audience 
of mystery and murder fans. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

THURS. (20th): Dionne quintuplets: Canada's 
most popular children croon, cry, yell. 
cackle, and mumble into a microphone for 
the first time. Nurses and Dr. Allen R. 
Dafoe, the 6-month-old babies’ doctor, 
explain the daily schedule that keeps them 
healthy. The broadcast will emanate from 


tributions to the “‘quintuplet fund.’ 
E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T 
FRI, (21st): Leopold Stokewski: Veteran 
maestro, who resigned from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Society last week, conducts 
the orchestra for one of the last times. 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
Clark ‘Gable: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's cel- 
luloid Adonis makes a brief microphone 
appearance with Stuart Erwin, comedian 
Ted Fio-Rito’s orchestra and a batch of 
singers round out a 60-minute show. 9: 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
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ELECTION: N. J. Political Post 


For a Presbyterian Minister 


Two years ago last month stolen bal- 
jots and mutilated poll books scandal- 
ized decent citizens of Newark, N. J. 
Horrified by the news the Rev. Dr. 
Lester H. Clee whipped out a scath- 
ing denunciation from the pulpit. 

Though his congregation welcomed 
his hard-hitting sermons, brother min- 
isters cast jaundiced eyes on his en- 
trance into politics. The Rev. Harry 
L. Luerich of East Orange charged Dr. 
Clee with the “exploitation of his 
parish for personal gain.” 

But the gray-blue-eyed Presbyterian 
minister went right ahead flinging 
vitriol at Jesse R. Salmon, Republican 
poss of Essex County for 20 years. 
Last March, with his congregation’s 
approval, Dr. Clee announced his can- 
didacy for assemblyman. He was 
elected. 

Last week Dr. Clee, 46, shook his un- 
ruly black hair back from his high 
forehead and smiled. He had been 





KEYSTONE 


The Rev. Lester H. Clee Takes Over 
the Speaker’s Gavel in New Jersey 


elected to a higher post—the Speaker- 
ship of the New Jersey Assembly, 
Which gives him $500 annually to aug- 
ment his $12,000 salary from the 
Newark church. A Mason, and foe of 
liquor and betting, he vows his Speak- 
ership will be “fair.” 

In the eight years of his pastorate, 
the congregation has grown from 900 
to 2,000. He has lately built a new 
church, Newark’s “most architectural- 
ly artistic downtown building.” He 
has also built a five-story community 
house. Avidly he reads biographies 
and histories. The habits of his youth 
in Thompsonville, Conn., remain with 


him. Every morning he rises at 5 
O'clock, 


NEWS-WEEK 


Although Dr. Clee is now one of the 
outstanding Presbyterian ministers in 
the Newark Presbytery, he aroused 
clerical suspicion when he came to 
Newark in 1926. He refused to affirm 
or deny the Virgin Birth and held that 
some biblical miracles were doubtful. 
He carried his fight to the church’s 
General Assembly and won. Stubborn- 
ly he still holds the same views, “wait- 
ing for divine confirmation” of them. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL: “New Men” 
Are Wanted, Not “‘New Deal’’ 


Last week the corridors and rooms of 
the white limestone Dayton-Biltmore 
Hotel in Dayton, Ohio, hummed with 
the well-modulated voices of 300 clergy- 
men. Representing 25 Protestant. de- 
nominations, thedelegates came from all 
parts of the country to attend the bien- 
nial sessions of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Except for a few minor theological 
matters—such as approving a fixed 
date for Easter—the clergymen concen- 
trated on the numerous social and eco- 
nomic problems churches must face to- 
day. 

They urged that each denomina- 
tion and not the government support 
military and naval chaplains in war- 
time. This would avoid putting churches 
“under tribute to the military and naval 
establishments.’ 

They also urged Congress and State 
Legislatures to back the clergy’s pro- 
test against compulsory military drill 
in colleges. Although they did not ap- 
prove repeal, the delegates decided to 
give it a chance before condemning it. 
Bishop James M. Cannon Jr., militant 
prohibitionist, snorted. 

Delegates wholeheartedly agreed that 
there must be no return to old economic 
systems. What the world needs, they 
affirmed, is not a New Deal, but new 
men—men with a new vision of social 
and economic justice. 

Then the clergymen elected a new 
president. They needed a successor to 
the Rev. Dr. Albert W. Beaven, presi- 
dent of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
school at Rochester, N. Y., whose two- 
year term was ended. 

They chose a Midwesterner—the Rev. 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, 48. The Arkansas- 
born clergyman has been pastor of St. 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, St. Louis, Mo., since 1918. He is 
well-known for two things—his consist- 
ent good nature and his eloquent ser- 
mons. 

One of Dr. Holt’s first duties will be a 
visit to Japan and China early next 
year. He will bear a message of good- 
will from American churchmen to 
Christian Orientals. 


. 
PREJUDICE: Dr. Clinchy Proposes 
A Cure: “Live and Help Live” 


“Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 


must know one another as we are all 
members of the crew of the same ship. 
Our cooperation is necessary for the 
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Soll-Suqporsing 
in Ten Months 
“‘Although I have to be care- 
ful, I am able to live on the 
money I earn by writing, and it 
is not yet ten months since I 
began the course! Until a few 
months after beginning study 
with you I had never had a line 
published in any commercial 
publication. What more can I say 
for a course which has enabled 
me to earn a livelihood by the 
most congenial work I have ever 
done ?’’ 
John N. Ottum, Jr. 
Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit - 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 

and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
a you the power to make your feelings articu- 
ate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without obli- 
gation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 














Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in News-Weex, December 15. 
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What finer gift? 








Kit not 
Include “Toilet 
Articles 


Gift Hunting? 


. . he'd choose this solid leather 
Hamley Kit Sor himself! 


@ No paper, no pasteboard, just honest heavy 
solid leather such as you have always hoped to 
find in a piece of luggage. The Hamley Kit 
is made by Western saddle craftsmen who make 
leather articles to LAST. For instance, this 
case is lock-stitched and back-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread. It can’t rip or 
wear out in a hundred years of use. Handy! 
Simply toss your favorite. toilet articles in a 
Hamley Kit and it’s packed—no loops or gadgets 
to fuss with. Many sizes, but most popular is 
914x444x2%4, $6.50 postpaid from Hamley & 
Co., Pendleton, Oregon, or at any good store. 





To be sure you get a genuine Hamley Kit 
look for the name and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY [ig KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune Jolid feather 











COLLEGIATE 
A Merriam-Webster 


iG US PBL OFF 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


1268 pages; 1700 illustrations; 
106,000 entries. bgt wd 
indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fab- 
rikoid, $5.00; Leather, 
$7.00; Limp Pigskin, $8.50. 
Purchase of your booksel- 
ler, or send order and re- 
mittance direct to the 
publishers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
483 B’way, Springfield, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


95% of all big pay writing jobs and profitable free 
o lance writing work require no rare literary abil- 
ity. Ordinary command of English and easily developed 
writing technique plus your own natural writing style 
may yield rich rewards. Write today for big free book 
describing a.new. Simplified Training Course covering every 
branch of writing, short story, book, play radio, news 
reporting, feature articles, advertising, publicity. Intelli- 
ent, friendly personal instruction and criticism. Costs 
ess than average month at college. Deferred payments if 
desired. . Also free. scientific Aptitude Test which actually 
measures your writing ability. Send for both today. No 
obligation. No salesmen will call. Write now. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING, Dept. N-1215 
20 W. 60 St., New York, N. Y. 



















safety of the ship, and every ignorance 
and every prejudice among us is a dan- 
ger.” 

This statement by Newton D. Baker, 
President Wilson’s Secretary of War, de- 
fines the ideals of the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians. Mr. Baker 
is the Protestant co-chairman of the 
society. The organization’s director is 
the Rev. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, who 
spends much of his time giving lec- 
tures aimed to dispel racial and reli- 
gious prejudice. 

Last week Dr. Clinchy returned from 
speech-making in Boston. He found 
good news awaiting him in the confer- 
ence’s office at 289 4th Av., New York. 
Co-workers told him his new book, 
“All in the Name of God”—published 
by The John Day Co., at $2—was sell- 
ing fast. 

The tall, dark-eyed, Presbyterian 
clergyman has written on his favorite 
subject—religious prejudice. Prejudice, 
Dr. Clinchy thinks, comes to the fore 
when a minority group becomes eco- 
nomically or politically powerful. Thus 
Jews persecuted early Christians, post- 
Reformation Roman Catholics op- 
pressed Protestants, and Protestants 
retaliated as soon as they gained the 
upper hand. 

Early settlers in America brought 
Old World prejudices with them. Prot- 
estants maltreated one another. Quak- 
ers had hard sledding wherever they 
settled. In 1700 New York decided to 
hang every Roman Catholic priest who 
entered the colony. Peter Stuyvesant, 
a Dutch Reformist, refused to allow 
Lutherans to have a minister. 

In the nineteenth century, continues 
Dr. Clinchy, Catholics became the tar- 
get of attack from almost all Protes- 
tants. A hundred years ago, within 
sight of the Bunker Hill Monument in 
Charlestown, Mass., a mob raided and 
burned the Ursuline convent. 

Later the Know-Nothings, the Klu 
Klux Klan, and the American Protec- 
tive Association spent time and money 
fomenting hatred against Catholics. In- 
stead of burning convents and churches 
they used more subtle methods. They 
charged that the basement of every 
Catholic church bulged with guns to 
man the Catholic army with which the 
Pope could conquer America. Protes- 
tants also circulated a picture of the un- 
finished Episcopal Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul in Washington. They 
labeled it the new Vatican, erected for 
His Holiness. 


Persecution against Jews in this 
country, says Dr. Clinchy, began only 
when the race became an economic and 
social influence. In 1820 only 6,000 Jews 
lived in the United States. In 1920 
there was 4,000,000. So far, anti-Jewish 
persecution has been restricted to so- 
cial, educational, and business discrim- 
ination. 

Dr. Clinchy is not gloomy about the 
future. He thinks Americans have 
come to accept the old. adage: “Live 
and let live.” Now he hopes they will 
seek 6. greater goal: 
live.” He says the Conference of Jews 
and Christians is not trying to wipe out 
religious differences. It is striving “to 
make América safe for differences.” 


“Live and help. 








me 
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WALLACE: Secretary Speaks Out on 
Ruthless 


Henry A. Wallace was born on an 
Iowa farm in a devout Presbyterian 
atmosphere. Although he is now Sec. 
retary of Agriculture in the nation’s 
capital he still lives in a simple way, 
But he has changed from strict Presby. 
terianism to ritualistic, high church 
Episcopalianism. In his home parish 
—St. Mark’s, Des Moines, Ia.—as 
acolyte he frequently assists the priest 
by serving mass. 

Last week Mr. Wallace came to New 
York to talk about religion. He spoke 
at the Union League Club on lower 
Park Avenue. James H. Post, presi. 
dent of the National Sugar Refining 
Co., acted as host for the World Ajj. 
ance for International. Friendship, 
which gave the°‘dinner. Guests in- 
cluded Frank A. Vanderlip, retired 
Wall Street banker, and other busi- 
ness and professional men. 


For his topic, the outspoken Secre. 
tary of Agriculture chose “A Chal- 
lenge to Protestantism.” He said that 
the Protestant theory of individualism 
and frugal living is out of date. In- 
dividual effort, he declared, must be 
replaced by cooperative effort. 


Then Mr. Wallace shot his biggest 
gun. “Against the New Deal,” he 
said bluntly, “have come thundering 
highly individualistic business men; 
mostly of the Protestant background, 
but some Catholic, some Jewish .. 
ruthless go-getters they are still de- 
termined to get theirs.” 


Protestant Individualists 


CATHOLICS: Book Explains How 
Church’s Wheels Go Round 


Last week 2,000 members of the Cath- 
olic Book Club received their Decem- 
ber volume. It is Michael Williams's 
“The Catholic Church in Action,’ pub- 
lished by Macmillan at $2.50. 


In compiling the book Mr. Williams 
had the help of a collaborator—Julia 
Kernan. A trained researcher, the at- 
tractive auburn-haired assistant spent 
two years poking into dusty European 
archives digging up facts for Mr. Wil- 
liams. She got some from the red brick 
Institut Catholique in Paris. She got 
others in Rome from the Vatican Li- 
brary, of which Pope Pius XI was once 
librarian. Miss Kernan used the new 
catalogue system installed there through 
a $300,000 gift from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 


Mr. Williams’s book will appeal to 
non-Catholics who want to know how 
the world-wide church organization is 
run. As the impartial and liberal edi- 
tor of the weekly Commonweal, his 
writings are welcome in many Protes- 
tant homes. 

Since Rome and the Holy Father are 
the core of Catholicism, half the book is 
‘given to those subjects. Few nooks or 

=crannies. of the Vatican business organi- 

' zation escape mention. The Pope's daily 
life is minutely described from the in- 
tricate state business he transacts to 
the trivial things he eats. 
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FAR WEST: White Completes His 
Second Trilogy on California 


FOLDED HILLS. By Stewart Edward Whitg. 
479 pages, 108,000 words. Doubleday, For 
Doran, New York, $2.50. 


Stewart Edward White has averaged Christmas 
more than a book a year since the turn 
of the century. Yet in 61 years of in- 
termittent wandering he has gathered 
enough material to supply an even 
more prolific author. Before he was 21 
he worked in lumber camps and on 
ranches, wrote a learned little book on 
the birds of Mackinac Island, and went should have ; 
broke trying to get gold out of the a jacket like this tects 
Black Hills of South Dakota. Since aig 
then he has made the Hudson Bay 
country, Africa, and Alaska his play- 
grounds. RAIN - WIND - COLD 

His latest crop of novels, like an earl- If you’re a winter golfer—or an outdoors 
ier trilogy (‘‘Gold,” “The Gray Dawn,” sportsman, the Pendleton Golf Jacket is 
“The Rose Dawn’), deals with the his- dee ‘ieee be gt PF 
tory of his home state, California. ‘“The woven, waterproofed fabric. The bellows 
Long Rifle,” which appeared two years | Pack slows peifect body Sreedom; zipper 
ago, told how Andy Burnett, Pennsyl- | fort. At all A. G. Spalding & Bros. stores, 
vanian, joined Daniel Boone in his trail- | $41-50 ee re 
nuns, missions, education, rites, and lazing trip through the West. In ae, See a 

’ J 4 ’ “ ” and, Ore. 
sacraments are all explained. Ranchero” Andy reached the Coast, 


Although non-Catholics will learn married a senorita, and settled down as 
most from the volume, many well-in- 2 Yankee hidalgo in the Mexican prov- 
formed Catholics will be surprised at ‘mce of California. 
“Folded Hills” carries on the tale. It 


the little odds-and-ends of informa- 2 ' 
tion which pepper the 343 pages of text. tells of the advent of the “Americanos, WOolL 
who finally took possession of the State. 


against 


Michael Williams, Author of 
“The Catholic Church in Action” 





Leaving Rome, Mr. Williams delves 
into other parts of the church’s organi- 
zation. Bishops, priests, monks and 


® Political complications make the story. G Oo L F J A Cc K E T 


ha : - ' Californians of the 1840s hated the _ —— 

ROW: Father Coughlin Attacks Cardinal Mexicans, who attempted to rule them, N c ViVi 7 c if [ /\ N 

O’Connell for 40 Years of Silence and the American newcomers, who in- N c /\ Z Cir ry N 

aise $ vaded the country by wagon-train. | ViaH. 4, Fit“ "MON ° 

For several years William Cardinal wren Fremont, who figures in “Folded | se Fcc none sailines ia _ TEREY™ 
O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston, has iis came over the mountains, osten- Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 
irritated Father Charles E. Coughlin,  sipjy on a surveying trip, but actually THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
amg ge radio tage ina Fol with ideas of conquest in his head, the Matson Line 

inal fe e priest’s Sunday after- : New York * Chi * San Pranci: 
noon wecnduniiitinies “hysterical.” He _ = prone St ee Los Angeles “Seattle * P ortland _- 8) 
said it was presumptuous for any e e 
priest to speak to the whole world on 
non-spiritual matters. le wads no @) jec 
In a birthday interview last week | 
His Eminerce extended his criticism: | e « 
‘It is very hazardous for a priest... . | th h 
to enter into an economic or political | Wi heal 
fight.” 
These words made Father Coughlin 
pace the floor of his study in the| Regal old fashioned shaving methods 


Shrine of the Little Flower in Detroit. | with the New Schick INJECTOR Razor. 























He had ignored the Cardinal’s earlier | 


attack. But this one aroused his fury. | . This new razor is fast because you may change 


Father Coughlin knew he was re-| ; , 
sponsible only to his Bishop, the Right blades instantly. It is modern because of new 


Rev. Michael J. Gallagher. Over De- and improved principles of design which permit 
troit, which is in the Archdiocese of | Wide Range Shaving, insuring freedom of 
Cincinnati, the Boston Cardinal has | 

no jurisdiction. 


So Father Coughlin wrote a tart | , ’ ; 
reply and took it to Bishop Gallagher’s It is economical, too. It costs but $1.50. This 


magnificent, gray stone palace. The price includes 20 blades in sealed INJECTOR. 


Bishop approved the reply. } 
Sunday, Father Coughlin’s voice [i Ask to see it. 


seemed more defiant than ever: e 
“Cardinal O’Connell has no authority | Je Schick 


to speak .. . For 40 years (he) has ‘ 2a Se 

been more notorious for his silence on ’ nm eectore 
Social justice >; . toward the decen- 

tralization of wealth ... . glaring in- RAZOR 


oo which permitted the plutocrats MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO, 230 Park Ave., New York 
this nation to wax fat at the expense Sales Representatives : 
of the poor.” be HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York 


movement, a smoother, more satisfying shave. 
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This -was ‘bad for Andy, who by this 
time was a prosperous rancher. He 
had friends on both sides of the fence, 
not to mention a fiery, patriotic son 
called Djo (the nearest his Spanish 
mother could get-to Joe). Djo wanted 
to help drive the strangers out. Andy 
wanted peace. 

After many struggles comes the 
Mexican War, and the American oc- 
cupation of the Pacific Slope. Andy 
and Djo are left mourning the death 
of the near-republic of California. 

“Folded Hills,” the last of the trilogy, 
is lively and thick with genuine local 
color. Before starting this series Mr. 
White spent more than a year studying 
the history of the covered-wagon mi- 
gration. In between times he wrote a 
biography of Daniel Boone. The au- 
thor’s conscientious accuracy gives his 
work both strength and weakness. It 
makes his historical settings and_per- 
sonages ring true. By comparison the 
characters he has invented are life- 
less. Thus Fremont, who appears only 


The author, Ted Joslin, represented 
The Boston Transcript in Washington 
for fifteen years. During this time he 
became Herbert Hoover’s confidant. In 
the Spring of 1931 the President’s sec- 
retary, George E. Akerson, resigned. 
Joslin was persuaded to take his place. 

The author has preserved his impres- 
sions in a haphazard narrative style. 
Some of his statements are open to 
argument—as when he says that 
America would have recovered in 1931 
had it not been for a second depression 
in Europe. But his information makes 
a vivid picture of the troubled times. 
He paints Mr. Hoover as brilliant but 
tactless, capable of working for seven 
months without one day off, yet unable 
to ride out the depression in office. 

The best story in the book gives in- 
side news of the European debt mora- 
torium, which Mr. Hoover announced 
June 30, 1931. Mr. Joslin reports that 
it was first suggested as early as May 
and Mr. Hoover consulted Ambassadors 
and Congressmen about it without let- 


WIDE WORLD 


Herbert Hoover, the Subject of an “Off the Record” Book, 
Shown With Irvin S. Cobb, the Humorist, at a Recent Dinner 


here and there in the story, is more in- 
teresting than the hero himself. 

Mr. White has periodic wanderlust. 
“Once in so often the wheels get rusty 
and I have to get up and do some- 
thing or else blow up,” he says. 

His cure is to “depart for almost any- 
where.” Yet he does not look like a 
hardy explorer. He is thin, bald-headed, 
and wears a small, reddish mustache 
and glasses. His house at Burlin- 
game refiects his taste. A mecca for 
boys who relish adventurous imple- 
ments, it has chair-covers of antelope 
skins, and a gallery of heads of ele- 
phants, rhinos, and hippopotamuses. 
Between animals hang savage wood 
carvings and African hunting spears. 
Against one wall stands an arsenal of 
rifles and six-shooters. 


HOOVER: Ex-Secretary of the 
Ex-President Recalls 4 Years 


HOOVER OFF THE RECORD. By Theodore 
G. Joslin. 367 pages, 111,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $3, 


“All the money in the world could not 
induce me to live over the last nine 
months,”’ said the only living ex-Presi- 
dent during his last year in office. If he 
reads this book he will live over much 
that happened during all four years. 


ting the newspaper men into the secret. 

Mr. Hoover once remarked: “You 
know the Democrats have taken my 
program because they had none of their 
own.” The ex-secretary backs up this 
view with a list of Hoover proposals 
that have much in common with the 
New Deal. 

In this book Mr. Hoover’s character 
is built out of his own words: “The of- 
fice (of President) in such times as 
these makes its incumbent a repair 
man behind a dyke. No sooner is one 
leak plugged up than it is necessary to 
dash over and stop another that has 
broken out. There is no end to it.” 

Three apt Hoover quotations give the 
history of his decline and fall. The be- 
ginning of 1932: “I shall not turn a 
hand to get another term. The nation- 
al convention can nominate me if it 
wants to... Let’s not bring up that 
subject again.” The next Fall: “Weare 
opposed by 6,000,000 unemployed, 10,- 
000 bonus marchers, and 10-cent corn.” 
Morning of Mar. 4, 1933: “We are at 
the end of our string. There is nothing 
more we can do.” 

Mr. Joslin, who is now in Washing- 
ton gathering statistics for Babson’s 
reporting service, thinks the press mis- 
judged the President. “His silence was 
oft times the cause of trouble . . . Some 
of the newspaper men could not get his 


ee 


point of view. They tried to find out 
what was going on and the President 
held it necessary to refuse to aid them, 
Irritations developed ... He did not 
appear to such advantage before a large | 
audience. His arguments were just as 
sound, but he did not quite get them | 
over.” 

It may be that Mr. Hoover foresaw 
his political fate. His wife’s secretary 
was going to be married. “If it had not | 
been for you, Mr. President,” she said, 
“I never would have met my future 
husband.” 

He hesitated a minute. “TI have beeq 
held responsible for everything under © 
the sun,” he answered, smiling. “Cer. 
tainly, it is a pleasure to know that I 
am responsible even to so small a de. 
gree for your future happiness.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Radio Chef; 
John Strachey; Facts of Life 


THE MYSTERY CHEF’S OWN COOK BOOK, 
355 pages, Index. Longmans, New York, 
$3. 


A young Scot named John Macpher- 
son once tried to live in New York 
on the $10 a week his prosperous but 
economical father sent him. Revolted 
by boarding-house food, he learned to 
cook. Years later, as the “Mystery 
Chef” of National Broadcasting Co,’s 
network, he inspired 1,000,000-odd cor- 
respondents to write him for advice on 
food. Now he has put his wisdom into 
a book. Though he has been married 
25 years, he still practices the art he 
preaches. 


AND DIALECTICAL MATE- 
RIALISM. By John Strachey. 54 pages 
13,000 words. Covici-Friede, New York. $1 


The Communist cousin of Lytton 
Strachey, Queen Victoria’s biographer, 
probes other literary lights for signs of 
capitalistic sin. He sees a Fascist be- 
hind every bush and calls Proust nar- 
row, Ernest Hemingway a nihilist, and 
Archibald MacLeish simply “caddish.” 


ANSWERS TO AWKWARD QUESTIONS OF 
CHILDHOOD. By Theodore F. Tucker and 
Muriel Pout. 156 pages, 32,000 words. In- 
dex. Claude Kendall, New York. $1.75. 

Simple explanations of the facts of 
life for children whose queries embar- 
rass parents. Everything from “Why 
doesn’t everyone have children?” to 

“What is the cause of twins?” Perhaps 

the most helpful suggestion of all is: 

“If we are unable to reply with truth, 

then it is wiser to say we do not know, ~ 

Indeed, it will often be possible to g0 

further and say that nobody knows.” ~ 


LITERATURE 


AUTOPSY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By 
Gaston Nerval. 324 pages, 106,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $3.50. 


This author, a former Bolivian diplo-| 
mat turned journalist, believes among ~ 
other things that the Monroe Doctrine 
was in effect before Monroe said any- 
thing about it. It was intended almost) 
entirely for the benefit of the United 
States instead of her sister republics. 
He claims it has many times been vi0- 
lated and is now dead but unburied. 
Much of the evidence makes interesting — 
reading. The judgments cannot be 
called impartial. 
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News on a horizontal plane has long consisted of a formula, expressed in the length of the story, 










® breadth of its information and the action of its visual presentation, It remained for NEWS-WEEK 


introduce a fourth dimension—that of depth, as expressed in its factual background. 


This, effect is achieved through relentless research for germane facts and flavor—the vertical 
Mmension of news. Intelligence thus presented in perspective springs bodily out of its setting, so that 


it@may be scrutinized from every aspect. 


More than seventy-five thousand families read NEWS-WEEK page by page, intrigued by its policy 


oncise presentation. They read; they see; they understand. 


+ NEWS-WEEK, in transmitting nascent information attuned to the speed of news, provides an 
ssually effective medium for advertising, in that it subconsciously imparts to its advertising columns 


e qualities that render its context unique. 


four advertising is news—put it in NEWS-WEEK 


FROM an 
R:J-REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPA 


MAKERS OF CAMEL CIGARETTES 
AND PRINCE ALBERT SMOKING TOBACCO 
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The special Christmas ® Cigarettes for Christmas! No smoker ever 

Package with 4 boxes of has too many. But which cigarette? Remem- 

“Camel “flat fifties’ —just ‘ 

the if@xpensive gift ber that the brand you give reflects your own 

you've been wanting” ie me good taste. That’s why we suggest Camels. 
They are the choice of distinguished men and 
women in every field of the social and busi- 
ness worlds. And their finer tobaccos bring 
that welcome “lift” in energy —that warm 
good cheer— which is after all — Christmas! 


Ten packs of 

Camels—‘‘twen- 

ties’’—in their “6 A pound of Prince 
Christmas wrap- % Albert in glass humi- 
per—Awelcome Xu dor, gaily packaged. 
gift for smokers. 


@ Is there a pipe smoker on your Christmas 

list? Then your problem’s solved. He’s 

made it easy. Give him long evenings of 

calm contentment. Give him the sheer joy 

of ripe, mellow tobacco—cool and mild and 

bite-less. Give him Prince Albert...“The ; P 
National Joy Smoke.” What a man spends me ae 
his own money for is what ‘he really likes. wrapped for Christmas. 
And more men spend their money for Prince 


Albert than for any other pipe tobacco. Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com». 
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